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The January number of the Azt-Jovurnat commenced the Zwenty-First Volume of that Work. Subscribers are aware that « 
Now Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of issuing Engravings from the 
Royal Pictures; of the new series, therefore, three volumes are now completed: while the series containing the Vernon Gallery—begun 
in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may be considered complete, 
there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; ifdeed, these earlier volumes are not to be procured easily; the entire 
twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 

We receive with much gratitude the several congratulations that have been forwarded to us in reference to our “‘ Coming of Age.” 
It is somewhat rare to find a Journal so long existing under the same management by which it was commenced; and we review our 
twenty years’ labour with natural and justifiable pride. 

We trust to retain the continued support of our Friends and Subscribers; and to obtain the advantage we reasonably expect 
from increased and increasing love and appreciation of Art in Great Britain and its Dependencies, and also in the United States. It 
is not the least part of the satisfaction we derive from reviewing the past, to compare the condition of Art at the present moment, in all 
its various ramifications, with the state in which we found it when our undertaking was commenced. 


And we are not expecting too much if we ask that augmented support which shall be commensurate with the improved position of 
British Art—acting, as it cannot fail to do, advantageously for our Subscribers and the Public, by supplying us with additional power. 


Our Subscribers may be assured of our hearty and earnest zeal in continuing to conduct the Art-Jounwat worthily; it remains— 
as it has long been—the only Journal in Europe by which Art is adequately represented ; and it will he altos se shaiaele eal aie tele 
to render available every possible means of retaining the place we have, during twenty years, occupied in public favour. 
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Lonpox, NovempBsEr 1, 1858, 


some few of its inexhaustible details, we have 
dwelt too much on things already commonly 
familiar. Indeed, afterall, better service, we often 
think, may be sometimes done by inviting closer 
attention to those great masterpieces with which 
we only fancy ourselves acquainted, than by 
turning away from them, for the sake of a supe- 
ficial novelty, to inferior things wholly unknown 
to us. Professor Westmacott, in his recent 
lectures, thus renews an old objection against 
these gates :— 

“ The error of these compositions s, that they are ar- 
ranged on the principle of painting and not of sculpture. 
They exhibit in a variety of planes, groups of foreground 
figures, other groups and objects retiring to middle dis- 
tance and extreme bac , and the whole intermingled 
with landscape, mountains, trees, cattle, and other objects. 


You will at once perceive how much interest is lost by the 
fusion caused by the crowding of so many small parts 








EARLY ARTISTS OF FLORENCE.* 


ELL might Michael 
Angelo say that 
Ghiberti’s Baptistery 
Gates were worthy of 
Paradise. His praise 
suggests the fancy of 
Ghiberti’s Spirit, 
» with angelic facility, 

fabricating a pair of 
) gates to the regions of light after this 

model, approved of even there; am- 

plifying ite thoughts to heavenly di- 
¥ mensions and splendour, in stones of 
& unimaginable tenderness and harmony 
~ — of hues, embellished around with radiant 
glories of celestial gems and gold. May we 
indulge one more of those Dantesque associa- 
tions which beset us constantly in these pre- 
cincts which the poet best loved to = in 
meditation, or to remember in his burning 
exile, till its bitterness melted to tearful love ? 
He who saw the beatified spirits, like count- 
less glowing rubies, range themselves together 
in the forms of the Eagle and the Cross, to 
chant the divine wisdom and glory, and com- 
bine in sacred sentences, to teach them to 
the eye, might, had he lived later, have beheld 
the sculptor who so graced his beloved San 
Giovanni in Florence, unravelling all along the 
gold of the heavenly parapets, with the unim- 
peded ease and pleasantness of his thought, the 
imaged history of God’s gracious providence to 
man; forming memorials so lovely, and in spirit 
so true, that the seraphs may well pause, and 
hang in mid flight through the sapphire firma- 
ment, to gaze at them, charmed and delighted. 

We approached his lovely “ first-thought” 
for that work, by picking our way amongst a 
display of scraps of old rusty iron arranged 
on the pavement for sale in irreverend propin- 
quity to the Beautiful Gates, dinned by the 
bellowing and ringing roar of the vendors in 
the streets, which, though one of the harshest 
of sounds, is, in a certain sense, by no means 
ungrateful, since it proclaims a vigorous and 
healthy vitality on the part of the utterers. 
It is so far in harmony with that vivid, life- 
breathing sunshine | lightest atmosphere ; 
and comes with audible conviction that you are 
indeed away in that bright land, where, how- 
ever depressing may be the wiles and power of 
man, the influences of nature are immortally 
—— and exhilarating. Of the hosts 
who have visited Florence, how many let slip a 
little gush of their customary stock of ae 
siasm whenever this gate is mentioned; yet 
few, at least few whom we have met with, 
appear to have looked at it sufficiently to come 
away with any very clear and definite know- 
ledge of that of which its beauties really consist; 
and, therefore, universally as its general aspect 
is known, we scarcely fear that in alluding to 


* Continued from p. 292. 












together, and next how each portion of the composition is 
injured by the overpowering force of the part or object 
near it, especially in the foreground . The effects 
produced by the attempt to represent miles of distance by 
distinct objects on several planes, when the whole distance 
the foreground to the remotest perspective is scarcely 
an inch, are most anomalous and unsatisfactory. In 
nting, where there is no difference at all in surface 
tween the foreground and background, no disap 
ment is felt, because the painter can supply the illusion of 
atmosphere by colour; but in sculpture, trees cast their 
dark shadows against the clouds, figures reduced in size, 
with the view of making them appear distant,are, for want 
of atmosphere, as distinct and clear as foregro objects ; 
and though they may be intended to be represented as 
miles off, they may, and indeed do, throw their shadows 
on and over the objects nearest the front plane of the com- 
position.” 

On which criticism we humbly offer the fol- 
lowing. Unless when the mind teems with 
excellent inventions, it may be conceded that 
sculptors had better not introduce into their 
compositions the crowding of many small parts, 
and attempts to render various distances, as 
Ghiberti has done. But he has gained so much, 
that the objections seem to us more than coun- 
terbalanced. The course he adopted enabled 
him to give four or five subjects in each panel 
instead of one; in all, between forty and fifty 
subjects, instead of ten; the whole group of 
events belonging to each story instead of one 
event only; in short, a rich Bible history of 
inexhaustible interest. And would we willingly 
exchange it for the representation of ten events 
only, treated on the more simple classical prin- 
ciple? Should we like him to have suppressed 
four-fifths of these beautiful ideas, for the sake 
of the “ unities,”? and the mere distinct enun- 
ciation of the remaining fifth portion? Is not, 
we venture to ask—for in demurring toa Royal 
Academical Glyptic Professor we must be on 
our p’s and q’s—is not this profusion of inte- 
resting conceptions an abundant recompence for 
any inconvenience arising from such th as 
the imperfect rendering of perspective, and the 
anomalous shadowings objected to? Where so 
much is gained for imagination and feeling, may 
we not Te well contented to admit certain 
imperfections of a technical character which 
unavoidably accompany them ; accepting much 
as mere suggestion, not full and perfect imita- 
tation? Yet, after all, the confusion attributed 
cannot be said to exist to any prevailing or 
embarrassing extent. On the contrary, the sepa- 
ration and distinctness of the different — 
in the same panel is so clear and skilful, that 
the sculptor deserves high credit for this part 
of his work; and even a lively idea of distance 
is conveyed by the exquisitely delicate Lassis- 
simo-relievo into which the remoter groups are 
subdued. They are not by any means so distinct 
as the objects in the foreground. But apart 
from technical considerations of this class, a 
most copious richness of objects and incidents, 
still leaving something to be “ spelt out,” and 
to call you again and again for the gratification 
of your curiosity, and the reception of new 
images and ideas, seems occasionally a not im- 
proper characteristic of works of Art ; which in 
this resemble many of the admirable combina- 
tions in nature; and, on the whole, we believe 
it is a matter for felicitation that a man of 
Ghiberti’s abounding invention, should here 





have followed what may be called the medieval 
and modern fulness of representation, rather 
than the more simply selecting classical mode. 
Standing before his gate, and making an attempt 
for the purpose, we could not determine which 
of his beautiful groups to suppress in sufficient 
numbers, for the sake of that so much coveted 
simplicity, and perfection of perspicuity. We 
should ourselves as soon find fault with the 
number of crockets and pinnacles of a Gothic 
cathedral, or of similes in such a ™m as 
Shelley’s “Skylark,” the multitude of flowers 
ona h bank, or the variety and profusion 
of the closely-packed colours in the magnificent 
bed of “ sweet-williams,” we have just been 
looking at in the garden. 

_ Donatello, often somewhat meagre and rigid 
in form, and inferior to Ghiberti in beauty and 
grace, excels in masculine force and a strong 
<_—s for individual character. His saints 
and heroes, though striking and sometimes 
imaginative; tend much towards naturalism, 
and have the air of transcripts from life. His 
merits assert themselves noldy in the niches on 
the front of Or’ San Michele, where stand his 
St. Mark and St. George, the objects of 
Buonarotti’s musing and sympathetic apos- 
trophes, “ Why do you not speak to me?” 
and “March!” The “Saint George” is espe- 
cially admirable for character and spirit. c 
unhelmeted young knight stands firmly planted, 
his hands resting on his shield. He seems 
considering the dragon before he attacks him, 
resolutely, yet not wholly without that doubt- 
ful questioning which so daring an enterprise 
may reasonably suggest. His tall, slender 
figure is martially thoughtful. Donatello’s 


“David ” is a resolute but over-m youth, 
with painfully prominent shoulder blades. In 
a broad-leafed hat, such as Italian ts wear, 


garnished with leaves, he triumphs grimly but 
picturesquely over the giant’s severed head, 
and a wreath of victory surrounds the base on 
which he stands. The youthful “ Baptist,” by 
the same hand, is a delightful figure, immor- 
tally fresh with innocence and simple spirited 
life. For strict appropriateness of character 
these statues may not quite satisfy our exacting 
imaginations ; but at a time when Art, having 
escaped the bonds of medisval ignorance, was 
striving in her regenerated youth for nature 
and truth, so lively and single-minded a faith 
in them, accompanied by so much nobility and 
sweetness of sentiment, must needs win our 
warm and unalloyed admiration. A master- 

iece of grand portraiture and execution is 
Donatello s colossal bronze equestrian statue, 
at Padua, of Gattamelata, a veteran with features 
dried and hardened by toil and exposure, and 
also by grave determinations. It is surpassed 
only by the marvelously spirited statue of 
Colleone, by his seholar Andrea del Verocchio. 
Donatello was so waar a om, | lauded at 
Padua, for this and other works he had wrought 
there, that he declared his head would be 
turned, till he forgot everything he knew ; and 
therefore it behoved him to return to his native 
Florence, where the stricter criticisms, ever 
lavishly bestowed, would suggest fresh matter 
for study, and so lead to his advancement in 
skill and reputation. Like most of the great 
workmen of those Art-glorious times, he was 
so devoted to his calling as to think little 
of worldly advantages. He is said to have 
laced what money he had, from time to time, 
in a basket suspended from the roof, that 
“his assistants as well as his friends” might 
take what they needed, without disturbing him. 
Akin to this was his disregard of Loge 
His friend and patron Cosmo de’ Medici, being 
a little scandalized at his costume, sent him a 
more seemly and appropriate set of habiliments 
on the morning of a certain féte, trusting that 
he would consequently appear with more de- 
corum on that somewhat dressy public occasion. 
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But Donateilo, after ouce or twice wearing, 
returned it to the donor, observing that it was 
too dainty for him. The admirable Cosmo— 
admirable so far at least—on his death-bed left 
the care of Donatello’s infirm old age to his 
son Piero, who consequently presented him 
with a farm in Cafaggiuolo adequate for his 
commodious residence and support. But after 
a few months, the old man would have restored 
it to the giver by the proper legal forms, de- 
eo that his quiet was so disturbed by 
hoysehold cares, by the complaints of farmers 
about the wind unroofing the dovecotes, the 
seizure of cattle for taxes, the uprooting of 
vines and olives by the storms, and a bewilder- 
ing variety of other such matters, that he would 
rather starve than continue to lead such a life. 
Piero, laughing at his simplicity, exchanged 
the farm for an income in money of equal or 
larger value, much to the relief and satisfaction 
of the venerable sculptor, who seems never to 
have endured that any trivial cause, whether 
jealousy, cupidity, or the ordinary affairs of 
daily life, should vex the clear current of his 
noble thoughts. 

Donatello worked with much of a Michael 
Angelesque impetuosity and fire, and a keen 
knowledge of what was required for effect ; 
and yet his finish was often singularly delicate 
and beautiful, as may be seen in his admirable 
treatment of the hair, especially. Those s¢iac- 
ciato, or flattened relieri, for which he is pecu- 
liarly celebrated, are graceful, not only in con- 
ception, but execution. In sculptures of this 
class, the outline is sharpl defined, but no 
projection beyond low relief, no proportionate 
projection, is given to the parts most prominent 
jn nature, and the inner parts are little more 
than drawn; the result of all which is, as close 
a resemblance to colourless pictures in marble 
as well may be. Donatello’s sharp-featured 
Madonnas, rendered in this way, are sometimes 
defective in form, especially in the long, meagre 
hands, but tender, elegant, refined in expression 
and character ; and the children are lovely, and 
now and then delightfully graceful; and the 
limbs, the hair, and gauzy drapery, are rendered 
in this s¢iacciato relief with such exquisite light- 
ness and freedom that the effect resembles that 
of some highly-accomplished drawing by the 
best Italian painters of almost a century ater. 
Those painters borrowed much from Donatello 
and his contemporary sculptors in design and 
composition; and one sees in such works as 
these bas-reliefs the true germs of the more 
cheerful and elegant Madonna compositions for 
which Leonardo and Raphael were so famous. 
Lorenzo de Credi and Perugino derived some of 
their most admired groupings from this source ; 
and Leonardo da Vinci, in his “ Last Supper,” 
80 helped his slow, unfertile invention by avail- 
ing himself of a bas-relief of the same subject 
by Luca della Robbia (now in the Soulage 

lection), that his general arrangement, and 
even the composition of his principal figures, 
can hardly be called original. 

Luca della Robbia, the inventor of the cele- 
brated glaze which gives permanence and deli- 
cate fairness to modellings in clay, the last of 
this immortal triad of Renaissance sculptors,— 
for he was born some sixteen years later than 
Ghiberti and Donatello,—was not inferior to 
them in single-minded devotedness to their 
common calling. The indomitable, delightful 
stripling would sit half the night through at 

is drawing, up to the knees in shavings, to 
exclude the bitter cold: and his juvenile profi- 
ciency was such that early in his sixteenth 
ear he was employed at Rimini on the magni- 
cent sepulchre Malatesta raised for the wife 
he probably murdered, as he had her two pre- 
decessors. Luca, though on occasion by no 
means wanting in grace and dignity, is distin- 
— from his two compeers by devout 
celing and simple natural tenderness, with 
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something frequently of a homely domestic air. 
These merits glve an endearing value to his re- 
lievos in terra-cotta of gentle Madonnas with 
their babes. Once in a way, in his delightful 
frieze of “The Singers,”—wrought forthe organ- 
loft of the Duomo, but now in the gallery of 
the Uffizii,— he shines forth with a spirited cheer- 
fulness rarely rivalled in his art. What de- 
lightful animation, naive earnestness, and gaiety 
here abound! A group of youths is singing 
together from choral books; and young girls 
are playing on lutes, and lifting up their heads 
and their voices, in joyous accordance with 
them. Other youths are trumpeting with manly 
self-importance; and yet another party—pea- 
sants, figures more rustical—are laughingly 
dancing, and beating their tabors. And naked 
children appear all along, like little round buds 
ina woeath or garland, with more fully opening 
flowrets. One, whilst his fellow beckons him, 
dances into the group saucily, yet holdin 
back his head with infantine shyness—bold- 
ness in his legs, bashfulness in his face, how 
truly rendered! Others, seated on the ground, 
most gravely point up, for your admiration, 
at the bevy of singers; and, lastly, a pair 
are dancing, flinging about their legs, with 
a hearty sturdy joyousness, which, verily, it 
does one good to look at. Then, how earnest 
are “ the Singers” themselves, how strenuously 
swelling their throats, how thoroughly, actually, 
seriously singing! They open their mouths 
like young throstles when the coppice newly 
kindles with emerald buds; like larks trilling 
in a cornfield, when the sense of vivid life 
and sunny spring first animates them; like 
nightingales gurgling at the cowslips, beyond 
whose banks they vow never to wander.* In- 
deed, the heartfelt cheerful nature throughout, 
tending something to the rustical, yet with a 
spice of the antique, enough to add dignity, 
without impairing the freshness and originality 
of the sculptor’s feeling, marks this as one of 
the happiest works in Art. Something more of 
beauty of face and form, and of grace and ful- 
ness of line, here and there, is all that is left to 
wish for.t+ It was begun in the year when our 
Henry VI. espoused Margaret of Anjou—to 
illustrate the advancement in Tuscany by a mo- 
mentary glance homewards. A noble ornament, 
once in a way, for a recess of the solemn and 
sublime Duomo; like a benign and liberal smile 
on the divine face of Religion herself, to re- 
mind us that she truly loves free joyousness, 
such as is here portrayed; trees, | how 
strengthening and restorative it is to the heart, 
which becomes dull, and ofttimes even uncon- 
sciously hardened, from a too prolonged 
monotony of serious and __loftily-strained 
thought. In this point of view, the bas-relief, 
in its original place, would have been, as some 
of our critics say, “ eminently suggestive.” 

We would willingly say something of Luca’s 
other works at Florence, but space will not per- 





* In our climate, at least, not the rose but the cowslip 
seems to be the lady-love of the nightingale; for the bird 
seldom or never frequents places where that flower is 
absent. In Devonshire it is very rare, and nightingales 
are unknown: but in the neighbouring county, Somerset, 
where it is unusually common, there Philomela also 
abounds. Thomson notices this tender connexion between 
the nightingale and the cowslip. 

+ So far as we know, the work of modern sculpture most 
worthy of being ranked, for lively cheerfulness, with this 
frieze of Luca della Robbia’s, is F. Drake's vase at Berlin, 
covered by a relievo illustrative of the pleasures of public 
gardens. This production, representing children and 
youths recreating themselvesin the open air, climbing 
about their happy ‘young mothers, playing with swans, 
gathering flowers and dancing before their grandsires, who 
feel young again as they gaze on them, so abounds with 
innocence, enjoyment, beauty, and grace, enwreathed 
together by a most remarkable richness and variety of 
composition, that we have seen nothing of the kind so 
charming. Some of the attitudes and expressions are mani- 
fest variations of some in Luca's work ; but Drake's figures 
have more beauty, grace, elegance, and soft pliancy of 
form, however inferior in force and decision of character 
and execution. Not to forget the Florentine'’s pre-emi- 
nence, we must bear in mind his superior originality and 
boldness—and what he did for Art generally at an early 
period of its revival. 








mit: and we must also postpone all considera. 
tion of Mino da Flensho; Heceietee da Meee 
Andrea del Verocchio, and other sculptors of 
Tuscany, the immediate followers of those we 
have endeavoured to characterize, and the not 
unworthy heirs of much of their talents and 
principles. But onthe three great Renaissance 
sculptors of Florence we trust we have not 
dwelt too long; for there are but few names 
connected with Art that we more venerate. 
Beyond all others, these men were instrumental 
in restoring to the sphere in which their genius 
moved, truth, nature, and immortal beauty, after 
a thousand years’ ignorant neglect of them; in 
this influencing not only sculpture, but painting, 
so-far as the one art can stimulated and 
guided by the other, and evincing in their 
personal qualities a combination of good sense 
and feeling, industry, energy, and generosity, 
but rarely rivalled in the annals of their craft. 





VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES 
OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 





THE PICTURES OF RICHARD NEWSHAM, Eso., 
OF PRESTON. 


Tuts is one of those collections on which we have 
alrcady remarked as evincing the growing taste for 
Art in certain districts of the country. Galleries 
of modern Art are numerous in the vicinities of 
Preston and Manchester ; and it is to those patrons 
who, instead of purchasing copies of the works of the 
ancient masters, hang their galleries with undoubted 
productions of our own school, that British Art is 
indebted for its flourishing condition. Mr. Newsham 
was one of the earliest collectors in Preston or its 
neighbourhood ; and to the judgment with which 
his catalogue has been formed the undermentioned 
titles amply testify. 

‘The Wild Coast,’ F. Danpy, A.R.A.—This is 
one of the most successful of Danby’s dark pictures, 
the “wildness ” of the scene being much enhanced 
by the aspect under which it is represented. The 
time is sunset ; and to the fiery horizon the remains 
of a wreck rises in opposition. On the right lies 
an iron-bound shore, with dangerous spits of rock, 
bespeaking instant destruction to any unfortunate 
ship that may be thrown on the coast. The only 
life in the composition is represented by a few sea- 
birds, which the declining light warns to betake 
themselves to their nests. The effect is impressive. 

‘The Cornfield,’ J. Linnett.—This picture was 
never exhibited, and is undoubtedly a composition 
from material in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mr. Linnell’s residence, near Reigate. The view is 
closed on the right by a rising ground, which de- 
clines towards the left, opening a glimpse of dis- 
tance, through which a road passes. The field and 
the corn are represented in a manner doing ample 
justice to every incident; the corn especially is 
drawn with scrupulous nicety. The sky, as is usual 
in the works of the artist, is a striking feature of 
the composition,—clear, atmospheric, and remark- 
able for its perspective. 

‘The Bouquet,’ A. Ecc, A.R.A.—A single figure 
—that of a girl arranging flowers—presented as a 
small half-length. 

‘The Attendant at the Baths, Cairo,’ JoHN 
Lewis.—This is an oil picture, one of the earliest 
of Mr. Lewis’s productions in that medium. The 
figure is donbtless a faithful transcript from the life, 
and represents a man wearing a green tunic and red 
turban, having a towel on his shoulder. It is not 
realized with the high finish that characterizes the 
later works of the painter. 

‘From first to last man needs support,’ J. PHILLIP, 
A.R.A.—The theme here is the infirmity of the 
dawn, and of the close, of human life. An aged man 
comes forth from the door of a cottage, supported 
by crutches; and a child, yet scarcely able to walk 
alone, is anxiously watched by its mother. It is a 
large picture, in what may be called Mr. Phillip’s 
first manner ; for since his visit to Spain his feeling 
has undergone a revolution. The female figures 
have been most carefully studied. It was exhibited 
we think in 1849. ; 

‘Street Scene in Cairo,’ W. Mi1.er. — This 
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painter was one of our earliest recorders of Egyp- 
tian incident ; but, generally, colour and the pic- 
turesque are the qualities which he has most sought 
to attain. We see here a group of figures, among 
which is prominent a Nubian slave, standing be- 
fore the booth of a dreamy hadji, who transacts all 
his business seated on his shop-board or counter. 
Painted in 1841. 

‘Welsh Peasants retarning from Market,’ W. 
Co.tins.—The figures and the scenery are both 
impressively Welsh. The view presents a breadth 
of sea-coast, bounded by a mountain background ; 
and the sky—which has been painted at once—is 
full of sunny clouds, rendered with a perspective 
truth which direct application to nature alone can 
give. The picture has all the breadth and air of 
the artist’s best productions. 

‘In Ischia,’ C. StanrreLp, R.A.—The feature of 
the picture is a vine-trellis supported by columns, a 
continatien telling so well in composition that we 
find it not only in other works of the author of this 
picture, but in those of almost all landscape painters 
who may have seen the incident. The town also 
appears, encompassing the little harbour. 

‘The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock,’ C. Baxter. 
—Three female heads, to which the painter attri- 
butes distinct nationalities by type and attribute. 
They have Mr. Baxter's usual sweetness of expres- 
sion and brilliant colour. 

‘Summer Time,’ T. Creswick, R.A.—One of 
those earlier subjects on which Mr. Creswick’s re- 
putation is based ; composed of principally the bed 
of a river like the Greta, with foreground rocks and 
stones, closed on each side by trees, and in the dis- 
tance by mountains,—full of the reality of nature. 

‘Antwerp Cathedral,’ D. Roperts, R.A.— We 
see the cathedral here from the market-place,—the 
graceful and richly-sculptured fléche rising above 
the honses in a manner to reduce their masses and 
height to insignificance: the picture is upright in 
form—the effect is that of sunset. 

‘The Last Ripening Sunbeam,’ G. Lance. — 
A fruit picture, consisting of a pine, a pear, a plum, 
a basket, with a sunbeam lighting the composition. 

‘Crossing the Heath,’ P. F. Pootr, A.R.A.— 
The wayfarer is a little girl walking against the 
wind, which blows her red cloak about, and com- 
pels her to hold her hat. It is on the whole a de- 
scription of great point. Painted in 1836. 

‘The Bolero,’ J. Purttrp, R.A.—A single figure 
—that of a Spanish lady in the act of dancing with 
castanets, and wearing a dress strictly national. The 
movement is extremely spirited, and the execution 
has a finish which the painter now seldom gives to 
his pictures. 

‘The Fallen Monarch, J. Linnett.—One of 
the simplest and most purely natural representa- 
tions we have ever seen under this name. The title 
is applied to an oak, which lies on the ground 
topped, lopped, and partly barked. The composi- 
tion describes very consonantly a passage of wild 
forest scenery, painted throughout with extreme 
care. Another work by the same painter, but very 
different in character, is entitled ‘ St. John Preach- 
ing in the Wilderness,’—a picture of very impres- 
sive character. 

‘The Royal Family of France in the Dungeon of 
the Temple,’ E. M. Warp, R.A.—Estimable as one 
of Mr. Ward’s most memorable works. It was at 
the grand exhibition at Paris, and is so well known 
as not to require description here. It is of the 
series on which the painter’s reputation rests. 

‘Gillingham,’ W. MULLER.—This is one of those 
sketches of which Miiller executed so many “on the 
spot,” without again touching them. It is grey 
in tone, and very spirited—full of the materiality of 
nature. 

‘The Opera,’ W. P. Fritu, R.A.—A lady seated 
holding an opera-glass. The picture has, we believe, 
been engraved. 

‘ The Present,’ C. R. Leste, R.A.—A study of a 
girl leaning over a table contemplating a miniature. 
She is attired in white, and holds the portrait be- 
fore her. By the same painter there is also ‘ Con- 
sultation,’—a younger consulting an elder sister on 


the subject of a declaration, contained in a miasive | 


which she holds in her hand. ‘Olivia’—also by 
Leslie—is impersonated by a figure in black in the 
act of lifting her veil. The manner in which these 
studies are brought forward is extremely substantial. 

‘The Flower Girl,’ W. P. Farr, R.A.—She car- 


her for purchasers. A representation full of appro- 
priate truth. 

‘Prayer,’ C. W. Corr, R.A.—This composition 
shows two figures—a little girl and her elder sister, 
the former repeating her prayers. The group, which 
is relieved by a dark background, is qualified by an 
expression most happily appropriate. 

“Colin, thou know’st the southern shepherd boy,’ 
J. C. Hoox, A.R.A.—The subject we may suppose 
to have been suggested by the verse of Spenser, 
though the treatment is so substantive as to possess 
little of either allegorical or poetic sentiment. ‘There 
are two figures, a male and a female, and the scene 
resembles very closely a section of the Surrey Downs, 
which seems to have been so carefully painted from 
the veritable locale that every tuft of herbage has 
been conscientiously transplanted to the canvas. 

‘Venice,’ J. B. Pyne.—A distant view of the 
city,—light, sunny, dreamy, Turneresque. 

“By the waters of Babylon we sat down and 
wept,’ W. Erry.—This is perhaps the least probable 
version of this subject that has ever been painted ; 
but Etty piqued himself more in repeating those 
distinctive qualities which were peculiarly his own, 
than in consulting the proprieties of his subject. 
It contains two sedent figures and a third lying— 
another Magdalen, reminding us of Correggio, though 
painted with but little diversity or force of colour. 

‘The Tired Gleaners,’ F. Goopati, A.R.A.— 
A group of three children, of whom two are ex- 
tended on the ground near a stile leading into a 
cornfield, the third standing near, in the shade. The 
faces of those on the ground are very brilliant ; and, 
throughout, the picture is most carefully finished. 

‘Youth at the helm and Pleasure at the prow,’ 
W. Erry.—A small replica of the Vernon picture, 
but differing in the sky. 

‘Nora Creina,’ W. P. Fritu, R.A.—This was 
painted some twelve years ago for engraving: the 
plate is well known. 

‘ Evelyn Woods,’ R. Repcrave, R.A.—A large 
upright picture, containing numerous immediate 
agroupments of forest trees, pierced here and there 
by the light, and relieved by more distant foliage. 
Through the wood winds a road, uow in the light, 
now in the shade, with a truth of perspective which 
could be suggested only by nature. 

‘Lytham Sands,’ R. ANspELL.—The pith of the 
representation is the admirable drawing and paint- 
ing of the sheep, which here constitute the life of 
the picture. Besides these there is the shepherd 
and two dogs. ‘The whole is broad and bright. 
Lytham is in Lancashire. 

‘ Maria of Malines,’ W. P. Frairn, R.A.—She is 
seated playing on her pipe; her hair hangs loosely 
on each side of her head ; a tear starts in her eye, 
and the expression of the features responds in its 
melancholy to the moving description of Sterne. 

‘The Nun,’ J. Sant.—She is represented reading, 
but has turned her head partially aside, having the 
eyes cast down. This artist stands alone as to the 
expression and nature with which he invests these 
simple studies. 

‘Young Daniel,’ J. R. Hersert, R.A.—This is 
a version in oil of a portion of the fresco composed 
by Mr. Herbert for the Houses of Parliament. The 
picture was exhibited entire in the Royal Academy. 

‘Venice,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R A.—The centre of 
the canvas is occupied by a crowd of fishing craft, 
with their quaint gear and painted sails. The 
vessels, and all their equipment, are made out with 
the most minute scrupulousness. The quays and 
palaces appear upon the right hand, and in the 
distance. This is one of the best of Mr. Cooke's 
Venetian pictures. 

‘The Fisherman’s Return,’ J. C. Hoox, A.R.A.— 
He is welcomed by his wife and child as he lands. 
The boat, with all its gear, together with the scene 
itself, is represented with a research so penetrating 
as to look as if painted from a photograph ; it is, 
however, a style of naturalism which we should 
scarcely like to see generally followed. 

* Contemplation,’ C. R. Lestiz, R.A.—Oue of 
those single figure subjects of which this artist has 
produced many : the flesh tints are very clear. 
| ‘Ruins of Pestum,’ D. Roperts, R.A.—A long 

picture, presenting a view of a flat country, wherein 
| two ruined temples appear, just cutting the horizon. 
| Mr. Roberts’s works of this period are much more 
| careful than those of more recent production. 


| 








ries two or three flower-pots, and is looking about 





‘St. Ouen at Rouen,’ E. Goopatt.—We see the 
exterior of the church, together with a section of 
the neighbouring buildings to give due effect to the 
massive edifice. All the architectural pictures of 
this artist are scrupulously accurate. 

‘Cow and Sheep,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.—These 
animals are much more exact in drawing and paint- 
ing than the more recent works by the same hand. 

‘Refuge under Alarm,’ P. F. Pootz, A.R.A.—A 
small and highly finished group of a girl and a 
child cireumstanced in an open background. 

‘Shrine of St. Gomerre, at Lierre,’ D. Ropenrs, 
R.A.—There is in the collection of Mr. Bicknell, 
of Herne Hill, a version of this subject, but it is 
different in treatment from this picture, which is 
distinguished by all the merit of Mr. Roberts’s best 
productions of this class. 

‘L’Allegro,’ J. Lanneti.— 

“ Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade.” 

The “ shade” is formed by the meeting of branches 
over the foreground, especially by those of a venerable 
tree on the left, and beneath this shade is a com- 
pany of dancers, with other figures as s' tors. 
The distance is a rising ground, covered with wood. 
The composition is a satisfactory deduction from 
Milton’s verse, with the sentiment of which the 
whole is profoundly embued. 

‘The Outskirts of the Park,’ W. Cotiins.—A 
small picture, showing a dark mass of trees opposed 
to the sky. 

‘Girl listening to a Robin at a Welsh Mountain 
Stream,’ P. F. Poot, A.R.A.—She stands in an 
attitude consistent with the title, while the moun- 
tain rill fills her water-can. This is one of those 
earlier studies, which the artist endowed with a grace 
and sweetness wanting to his later works. 

‘The Opera Cloak,’ A. Eco, A.R.A.—A young 
lady, in a white mantle, reading the bill of the 
Opera. The figure is well known from the engraving. 

‘The Rescue of the Brides of Venice,’ J. C. 
Hook, A.R.A.—This picture, which was exhibited 
in 1851, contains more than twenty large figures. 
It describes the pursuit and rescue of the brides at 
that point when the conflict is going on between 
the two boats. The figures are characteristic and 
full of movement. The realization of the athletic 
poses, and the appropriate expression, must have 
been a work of long and earnest study. 

‘Trish Children,’ F. Goopaut, A.R.A.—One 
stands knitting, and the other is seated at a cottage 
door—charming in colour. 

* Cupid in a Shell,’ W. Erry, R.A.—This subject 
has been treated by Etty more than once; an en- 
graving of the subject, from the picture of Alderman 
Spiers, appeared in the August number of the Art- 
Journal. 

‘The Swing,’ F. Goopatt, A.R.A.—A small 
replica of three of the figures contained in the large 
picture: the group and accessories sre made out 
with as much minute manipulation as appears in 
the principal work. 

‘Catherine Seyton,’ Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A.— 
This little picture is well known by the engraving : 
at the bottom we read—“ Unfinished. E. L.” 

‘Landscape and Cattle,’ F. Lex, R.A., and T. S, 
Coorer, A.R.A.—A small picture, in which the 
cattle appear, of course, in the foreground: a 
stream, trees, and other ordinary material, consti- 
tute the landscape composition. 

‘Shepherd Boy and Scarecrow,’ P. F. Poor, 
A.R.A.—He stands playing on his pipe, and a 
second rustic, interested in the music, listens; and 
while the two are thus — the hungry crows 
enjoy their repast undisturbed. 

* Water-mill, Gillingham,’ W. MUtien.—There 
is scarcely an object of any picturesque interest in 
the district that has not been signualized by the 
pencil of Miiller: this work has the truth and earnest- 
ness of all his transcripts from nature. 

‘The Picnic,’ W. Erry, R.A.—tThe picnic is 
limited to a tée-a-téte, the couple being a nymph 
and a Phrygian shepherd, who are about to partake 
of a basket of fruit. The group is relieved by trees 
and blue sky: it does not appear to be a studied 
subject, but is most probably composed of two acade- 
mical sketches placed in relation to each other. 

Since we have seen Mr. Newsham’s collection, he 
has, we believe, added several pictures equalling in 
interest and merit those here mentioned. 
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.. THE- ROYAL PICTURES. 
* ws THE JAGER'S WIFE,, 
F. Foltz, Painter. C. H.- Jeens,- Engraver, 

( *© . fiat of the Picture, } Mt, 4 in, byl1%in. 
Hazuitty in his “ Criticisms.on Art,” snakes. this 
remark :—“{ If a picture. is admirable.in its kind, we 
do -not ‘hive ourselves mtich trouble about the sub- 
ject.’ .It- may, be assumed that-, the’ observation 
applies to his own inividucl feelings, for he could 
seartely have supposed it to be of universal applica- 
tion: most people do trouble themselves “ about thre 
subject,” and if this be not to their tastes, the ex- 
cellencer of the picture, as a- work of Art, avails 
nothing in the way of imparting gratification. On 
another page he says :—‘‘ A.fute gallery.of pictures 
is a sort of illustration of *s ‘Theory of 
Matter and Spirit.’. It. is like a palace of thought 
—another universe, built of air,. of shadows, of 
colours, Everything seems ‘ palpable to feelmg as 
to sight.’ Substances turn to shadows by the pain- 
ter’s arch-chemie touch ; shadows harden into sub- 
stances. ‘The eye is-made the fool of the other 
senses, or else worth all the rest.’ The material is 
in some sense embodied in the immaterial, or, at 
least, we see all things in a sort of intellectual 
mirror. The world of Art isan enchanting decep- 
tion. We discover distance in a glazed surface ; 
a provinee is contained in a foot of canvas; a thin, 
evanescent tint gives the form and pressure of rocks 
and trees; an inert shape has life and motion in 
it. Time stands still, and the dead reappear by 
means of this ‘so potent art.’” Now, if we watch 
the crowd of company collected within such a 
gallery of pictures, how shall we find them oceupied ? 
—singly, or in groups, standing before some canvas 
the subject of which harmonizes with their taste : 
some of the paintings rivet, attention—the eye 
never seems to weary. with looking, nor the mind 
with feasting ; others attract a momentary inspec- 
tion,. perhaps, and are then passed over; while 
others, again, are scarcely favoured with a glauce, 
or, if they are, it is only a look of contempt or dis- 
satisfaction. No picture, whatever its merits, can 
become all things to allanen; there must be a com- 
munity of feeling and.idea,so to speak, between the 

inting.and the spectator, ere the former can 
interest and the latter can appreciate. This :is the 
condition on which Art appeals'to the multitude : not 
so, however, to him. who knows what good Art is; 
he is satisfied when he finds a “ picture admirable 
in its. kind”’—its truth or its beauty he can feel and 
acknowledge ; and though with him, as with others, 
there must, be identity of emotion or sensibility be- 
tween him and the work he most estegms, he enter- 
tains a friendly and sympathizing regard for every- 
thing Worthy of ‘his, notice. ‘ 

Such a picture, for example, as the “ Jiiger’s 
Wife,” by Foltz, is one he would value, becanse— 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT.LEEDS. 
As the advancement of ‘science naturally leads 
to the inprovement of Art-mancfacture, and in 
a less evident, bit sfill a very —_ man- 
ner, to the exaltation of ‘Art itself, we have felt 
it important that we should, from year to year, 
record the results of the meetings of the Parlia- 
iment of Science. As in, physical phenomena it 
is believed that modes of motion are the causes 
leading to the great visible effeets, so in moral 
phenomena a system of undulations appears to 
mark the progress of mankind. 

As the great tide-wave of the South Atlantic 
Ocean, modified by the conditions of the shores 
by which it flows; ly elevates the waters 
in all the harbours of our islands, so, under the 
influence of a spiritual undulation, we perceive 
each science rising sometimes to the crest, and 
again falling to the hollow of the wave. The 
meetings of the British Association may be 
regarded as the spring tides, which, influenced 
by multitudinous causes, rise some years higher 
than in others, and like the billows of a summer 
ocean, reflect more or less brightly the beams of 
the Sun of Truth. 

The British Association in Leeds will be 
marked in future years by a fine philosophy, 
which was diffused over it by the influence of 
its President, Richard Owen, and the Presi- 
dents of Sections, such as Herschel, Whewell, 
Hopkins, and others. There was nothing of a 
very marked chatacter*brotght before the Sec- 
tions—nothing standing out,as a grand disco- 
very ; but it was evident that— 

“* Sparks were kindling in the ashes, 
Soon to break in brighter flashes." 
There were many indications of the awakening 
of great thoughts which must, ere long, be 
born unto mankind. Professor Owen, in his 
fine address, says :— 

“Great an@ marvellous have been the manifes- 
tations of this power imparted to us of late times, 
not only in respect of the shape, motions, and solar 
relations of the earth, but also of its ‘age and inha- 
bitants.” 

But it is evident to the contemplative mind 
that unless the human intellect suffers some 
sad eclipse, still greater and more marvellous 
are the truths which must.in a few years be 
developed to mankind. Our age will be dis- 
tinguishingly marked by the number and im- 
portance of the practical applications of science: 
and thus we advance, one generation discover- 





to, revert: onee more to Hazlitt’s remarks—it fulfils 
the conditions of being “admirable in its kind :” 
he mmdy care little for the subject, which is simply a 
portrait of a young Tyrdlese woman resting, perhaps | 
after’a wearisome climb up some Alpine height : | 
but the beauty of the figure,*its easy and natural | 
pose, the modest, expressive countendnce, the truth 
of the landscape, and the delicate pencillings of the | 
entire painting, would at once arrest his attention, 
and fix it. These qualities would scarcely fail to | 
recomimeid.Thé picture to any one, whatever his 
taste. or judgment may be. The arrangement of 
/eolours in the costume of the figure is excellent, but 
of @ peculiarity that must have given the engraver 
much difficulty to represent effectively in black and 
white: the hat is straw, of a bluish tint ; the upper | 
part,or body of the dress, is red; the skirt a rich 
dark brown ; the stomacher deep blue; the apron 
white; the handkerchiéf round the neck is black: 
the landscape is entirely of a low tone of colour— 
the soft misty light of ‘the setting sun has thrown a 
golden haze over it. 

The picture-is the “companion” of the “ Jiiger,” 
by the same artist, which appeared inthis series of 
Soute yet time back; in both of them Foltz 

given to his re tations ef the peasants of | 
the ‘Tyrol a soatigal eeutiment that"is ideal rather | 
than actual, for it has been truly said that “the real | 
life of the herdsman of the Alps differs widely from 
the beau-ideal of poetry and romance.” : 





The “ Jiger’s Wife” is at Osborne. 


| tarchus.’ 


ing, and another generation applying to useful 
ends the facts which have been discovered. 
From Professor Owen’s admirable introduc- 
tory address, we are disposed to transfer to our 
pages a few of the very remarkable instances 
of scientific applications, especially relating 
to pe re art, which cannot be put 
more forcibly than our greatest naturalist fas 
put it. After describing the process of photo- 


| galvanography, already duly recorded in our 


pages, he proceeds :— 

“M. Nitpce de St. Vietor has succeeded in repro- 
ducing the colour of the original on metallic plates, 
though he cannot fix it. Unfortunately, these lovely 
‘heliochromes’ vanish like the breath from the 


| mitror. M. De la Rue has obtained en of the 
| 


moon, in whieh the details of its illuminated surface 
are well defined—the cone in ‘ Tycho,’ the double 
cone in ‘ Copernicus,’*and even the ridge of ‘ Aris- 
A photograph of the planet Jupiter has 
been obtained, in- which the belts are very well 
marked, and the satellites distinct. The portrait of 
a 18-inch shell has been secured while in full flight, 
a few feet after it left the mortar ; and, in effecting 
this, Mr.-Scaife has obtained a representation of 
phenomena in the development of the smoke ‘too 
transitory for the eye to ascertain when they occur. 


| The photographic eye is, in fact, more sensitive than 


the living one; it can receive and register impres- 
sions too fine for human vision, until made visible 


inéreased light: and developing agents. Hence: 
pb me superadd a new. defiting fanction 
to the: highest attainable telescopic power: Photo: 
graphy is: now a constant and indispenéable: servant 
in “ Seriodieally to meteoral ogical revords. © Ap. 
pli iodically to living plants, photography: sup: 
plies the botanist with the easiest and best as be 
judging of their rate of growth. -It gives to the 
zoologist ac¢urate representations of the most eom- 
plex of his subjects, and of their organization; even 
to microscopic details. The engineer at home can 
ascertain by photographs transmitted by successive 
mails, the weekly progress, brick by brick, board by 
board, nail by nail, of the most complex works on 
the Indian or other remote railroads: The phy. 
sician can register every physiognomic phase accom- 
panying the access, height, decrease, and passing 
away of mental disease.. The humblest emigrant 
carry: with him miniatures, such as Dow could 

not have equalled in the perfection of their finish, of 
scenes-and persons which will recall und revive ‘the 
dearest affections of the home he has. left. In its 
lowest application, photography beeomes an instru: 
ment of 'the criminal police: : 


Of the most wonderful of all the applications 
of science in the electric tel h, we cannot 
refrain from quoting Professor Owen's excel- 
lent remarks. We make no. excuse for this, 
for the advance of civilization is so intimately 
connected with the progress of Art, that the 
power which connects the Old and New Worlds _ 
together, must exert a most important influence 
upon everything tending to refine the human 
mind. After describing Oersted’s small’ éxpe- 
riments, which went to show that & magnetic 
needle always pane itself at right angles to 
the direction of an electric current, and refer- 
ring to the Swedish philosopher’s refined spe- 


‘| culations, he procéeds :— 


** Remote as such profound conceptions and subtle 
trains of thought seem to be from the, needs of every- 
day life, the most astounding .of the practical aug» 
mentations of man’s power has sprung out of them. 
Nothing might seem less promising of profit thai 
Oersted’s painfully- ~experimients, with -his 
magnets, voltaic pile, and bits of copper-wire. .Yet 
out of these has come the electric-telegreph !«Oersted 
himself saw stich an application of his convertibility 
of electricity into magnetism, and made arrangements 
for testing that application to the instantaneous 
communication of signs. through distances of .avfew 
miles. ‘The resources of inventive genius have made 
it practicable for all distances, as we -have lately 
seen int the submergetice and working of the electro- 
magnetic cord connecting the Old and the New 
World.” ; 

“ Whoever has. been engaged in the delicate phy- 
sical and chemical experiments required in the 
present state of natural philosophy, will know how 
small is the expectation of success on the first trial 
of a new experiment’ in the laboratory. Only the 
experienced manipulator realizes how hard it is to 
foresee every condition requisite for suecess : but it 
is he who bears the bravest heart antler failures, 
well assured that through them are acquired the 
conditions of success, and that every cause of failure, 
well ascertained, is an encouragement to the repeti- 
tion of the trial. Every practical physicist, there- 
fore, was pre to expect acertain number of in- 
structive failures in the attempt to carry out the grand- 
est philosophical experiment on record — the most 
stupendous which mortal mind ever ventured to pro- 
pose to itself. Our surprise is, that the failures were 
so few,—the success so speedy. But the ‘persever- 
ing and determined men who achieved this success, 
temporary as it has been, were animated by the 
spirit in which Lord, Bacon tells us experimental 
philosophy should be entered upon :—‘ For there is 
no compafison,’ he writes, ‘between that which 
we may lose by not trying and by not succeeding ; 
since by not trying we throw away the chance of an 
immense good, by not sueceeding we only incurthe 
loss of a little human labour.’ On the 6th of 
August, 1858, the laying down of upwards of 2000 
nautical miles of telegraphic eord, connecting -New- 
foundland and Ireland, was successfully completed ; 
and on that day a message of thirty-one words was 
transmitted in thirty-five minutes along the sinuosities 





of the submerged hills and valleys forming the 
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of the great Atlantic. This first message expressed 
—‘Glory to God in ‘the highest: on earth peace, 
goodwill towards men.’ Never since the founda- 
tions of the world were laid could it be more truly 
said, ‘The depths of the sea praise him!’ More 
remains to be done before the far-stretching engine 
can be got into full working order ; but the capital 
fact, viz., the practicability of bringing America 
into electrical communication with Europe, has been 
demonstrated ; consequently, a like power of instant- 
aneous interchange of thought between the civilized 
inhabitants of every part of the globe becomes only 
a guestion of time.” 


Amongst several points of interest which 
were brought before the British Association, 
the following, more particularly, are of interest 
to the readers of the Art-Journal. An impor- 
tant letter, from Mr. Wm. McCraw, of Edin- 
burgh, to Sir David Brewster, on a new means 


of preventing the aoe of photographs. Mr. 
McCraw adopts the — process :—1. 
Take the white of eggs and add about 25 per 


cent. of a saturated solution of common salt, 
to be well beaten up and allowed to subside. 
Float the paper on the albumen for thirty 
seconds, alt hang up to dry. 

2. Make a saturated solution of bichromate 
of potash, to which has been added 25 per 
cent. of Beaufoy’s acetic acid. Float the 
paper on this solution for an instant, and 
when dry it is fit for use; this must be done in 
a dark room. 

3. Expose under a negative, in a pressure 
frame, in the ordinary manner, until the picture 
is sufficiently printed in all its details, but not 
over-printed, as is usual with the old process. 
This requires not more than half the ordinary 
time. 

4. Immerse the picture in a vessel of water 
in the darkened room. The vndecomposed 
bichromate and albumen then readily leave the 
lights and half tints of the picture. Chan 
the water frequently, until it comes from the 
prints pure and clear. 

5. Immerse the picture now in a saturated 
solution of protosulphate of iron, in cold water, 
for five minutes, and again rinse well in water. 

6. Iinmerse the picture, again, ina saturated 
solution of gallic acid, in cold water, and the 
colour will ogg begin to change toa 
fine purple black. ow the picture to re- 
main in this until the deep shadows show no 
appearance of the yellow bichromate. Repeat 
the rinsing. 

7. Immerse, finally, in the following mix- 
ture :— 

2 grains. 
1 ounce. 


Pyrogallic acid . 
Water . Se a 
Beaufoy’s acetic acid . . . . 1 ounce. 

Saturated solution of acetate of lead 2 drachms. 


This mixture brightens up the picture mar- 
vellously, restoring the lights that may have 
been partially lost in the previous part of the 
process, deepening the shadows, and bringing 
out the detail. 

A communication was made by Dr. Glad- 
stone, on the preparation, from coal-tar, of a 
beautiful ani ye, already described in the 
Art-Journal. Sir John Herschel observed, 
“That there appeared to be no limits to the 
transformations effected by coal tars. After all 
the useful results we owed to it, it seemed we 
were now to be indebted to it for the creation 
of the more lovely colours; what would next 
come of it it was impossible to say.” In con- 
nection with the subject of dyes, there was a 
communication from Mr. Bedford, “On colo- 
rific lichens,” during the reading of which some 
beautiful colours were produced; and Mr. Grace 
Calvert announced that the soft violet or purple, 
which, on account of its fugitive character, 
was called, The Ladies’ Despair, had just been 
successfully fixed by a dyer at Lyons, after 
many years spent in experiment. 

One morning was devoted, in the Chemical 





Section, to photography—a consideration of 
dry collodion processes ;—on the means of mea- 
suring the quantity of chemical (actinic) 
power in the sun-beam ;—photographic printing 
on calico, and the—choice of subjects in 
photography, and the adaptation of different 
processes,” were the subjects brought before 
the Section and deounel. We do not find 
any matter, however, of sufficient moment to 
occupy our pages. 

Vith the learned matters of the physical 
section, the poe ones of the mechanical 
section, or of economic science, and statistics, 
we have nothing todo. The numerous inte- 
resting papers of the geological and geographi- 
cal sections, are, in like manner, excluded from 
our attention. A careful examination of the re- 
ports of the meeting at Leeds, convinces us that, 
—— no striking novelty has been brought 
forward, yet that there were indicationsof steady 
progress. Suggestions were made, and intima- 
tions given, of many new and important points, 
which ap d nearly ready for the birth. 
Indeed, there seems to be every probability, 
that the next meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Aberdeen, under the presidency of the 
Prince Consort, will be marked by the advent 
of a crowning discovery. 

R. H. 





THE CATALOGUES 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


AND 
THE PAINTERS AND PICTURES THEREIN 
CHRONICLED. 





THE private records of the Royal Academy might 
on certain questions of the policy of the institution 
be interesting, though searcely more so than the 
earliest catalogues of the exhibitions, with all their 
eurious revelations. We look back upon the first 
catalogue through the vicissitudes of ninety years, 
and we can even see the landscapes on the broad 
principle, theorised not naturalized—the stiff my- 
thological portraiture—the thin and cold water- 
colour drawings—various “‘ Pieces‘of Flowers,” with 
numerous essays in crayon, and a proportion of 
honorary contributions, and all these commingled 
in one room—for to this space was the first exhi- 
bition limited. We see the whole lighted up, yet 
obscured, by the splendours of Reynolds’s art, with 
here and there a scintillation from the lesser stars. 
Reynolds returned from his prolonged continental 
tour in 1752, at the age of twenty-eight ; and 
at this time such was the state of portrait painting 
in England, that Hudson, the fashionable artist of 
the day, could not paint the figures to his own 
heads. This department was executed by Van- 
haaken, whose death deprived not only Hudson of 
his right hand; but, according to Hogarth’s famous 
caricature, others were equally inconvenienced by 
his decease. If the mere imbecility of the painters 
of the time be our especial wonder, what are we to 
say of that taste prevalent in the profession which 
placed Lely and Kneller ‘above Vandyke? “Ah, 
Reynolds,” said Ellis, a portrait painter of some re- 
ute, “ this will never answer. Why, you don’t paint 
in the least degree like Kneller.” Reynolds essayed 
a justification of his own principle, but the votary of 
Kneller would not hear him. Patronage of Art 
indicated at this time an exalted taste, when it 
was extended it was munificently ministered. The 
gusto grande is not now evidenced in the same man- 
ner by the highest ranks of society as it was a hun- 
dred years ago ; it has become vulgarized,—much to 
the benefit of the profession. We may express our 
surprise at the inferior degree of executive power 
possessed by Hudson and others of his contempo- 
raries, who were not without a certain reputation ; 
but we are more than astonished that men should 
practise Art for the best part of a lifetime without 
the attainment of the ability to paint a portrait 
throughout. When we know that Hudson recom- 
mended Reynolds, as his pupil, to copy the engravings 
of Guercino’s works, the problem is solved, if we may 
suppose that Hudson aud his contemporaries went 
no further than this. The establishment, however, of 





the school in St. Martin’s Lane introduced a better 
order of things; and, although the manner of work- 
ing there did uot generally transcend what we now 
call “* —— it imparted to those who attended 
it a power far beyond those who professed Art with 
the meagre accomplishment of being able to paint 
a mask. We have alluded to the substantial pro- 
tection extended to Art from high places. ith 
unexampled liberality the Duke of Richmond opened 
his house at Whitehall with an invitation to aspi- 
rants to go thither and study the antique. The fol- 
lowing unique and quaint ebvationnets appeared in 
the London Chronicle, of Feb. 25, 1758 :— 

“ For the use of those who study Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Engraving, will be opened, on ete, 
the 6th of March next, at his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond’s, in Whitehall, a room, containing a 
large collection of original plaster casts from the 
best antique statues and busts, which are now at 
Rome and Florence. 

“ It is imagined that these most exact copies from 
antiques may greatly contribute resect giving 

oung beginners of genius an early taste and idea of 

ty and proportion, which, when thoroughly 

acquired, will in time appear in their several per- 
formances. 

“The public is therefore advertised, that any 
known painter, sculptor, carver, or other settled 
artist, to whom the study of these gessos may be of 
use, shall have the liberty to draw or model from 
any of them, at any time; and upon application to 
the person that has the care of them, any particular 
— shall be placed in such light as the artist shall 

esire. 

“ And likewise any young man, or boy above the 
age of twelve years, may also have the same liberty, 
by a recommendation from any known artist to 
Mr. Wilton, in Hedge Lane. 

“For these young persons a fresh statue or bust 
will be set once a week, or fortnight, in a proper 
light to draw from. 

“ They will only be admitted from the hour of 
nine to eleven in the morning, and from the hour of 
two to four in the afternoon. 

“On Saturday, Messrs. Wilton and Cipriani will 
attend to see what progress each has made, to cor- 
rect their drawings and models, and give them such 
instruction as shall be thought necessary. 

“ Nobody is to touch any of the gessos on any 
account, or to move them out of their places, or 
draw upon either their pedestals, or the wall of 
the room; any person offending in such a manner 
will be dismissed , and never admitted again on any 
consideration. 

“ There will be = at Christmas and Midsum- 
mer, annually, to those who distinguish themselves 
by making the greatest progress, the following 
premiums :— 

** A figure will be selected from the rest, and a 
large silver medal will be given for the best design 
of it, and another for the best basso relievo. 

“A smaller silver medal for the second best 
design, and one for the second best basso relievo. 

“The servant who takes care of the room has 
strict orders not to receiveany money. It is there- 
fore hoped and expected that none will be offered.” 

Since this public invitation was issued, we have 
greatly advanced in Art, but in the present day there 
is no parallel example of liberality. The utmost 
that, perhaps, could be accorded, might be permis- 
sion to copy the works of the great masters; but 
when has such a course of study been useful to a stu- 
dent ? We should be much concerned to see private 
galleries thrown open for such a pu . It is 
this privilege in respect of the Italian palaces that 
has Jeluged the market with so-called repliche and 
“speculative” pictures. We cannot be surprised at 
the terms of the Duke of Richmond’s advertisement, 
remembering that it was put forth at a time when 
our commonality was naturally and capriciousl 
vandalic. From what causes we know not, but his 
Grace’s collection was open, we believe, only two 
seasons; at least, the advertisement appeared onl 
in 1758 and 1759; but even this brief course, wit 
assiduity of attendance, ought not to have been 
without its advantages. 

About the year 1760, public attention was at- 
tracted to the pictures which had by several painters 
been presented to the Foundling Hospital ; and so 
eager was the public to see these pictures, that the 
artists of the time resolved upon a public exhibition 
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of their productions, of which Dr. Johnson says, in 
a letter to Baretti, “ The artists have instituted a 
yearly exhibition of pictures and statues, in imita- 


tion, I am told, of foreign Academies. This year | 


was the second exhibition. They please themselves 


much with the multitude of spectators, and imagine 
that‘the English school will rise much in reputation. | 


Reynolds is without a rival, and continues to add 


thousands to thousands, which he deserves, among | 


other excellencies, by retaining his kindness for 
Baretti. 
artists and lovers of Art. Surely life, if it be not 
long, is tedious: since we are forced to call in the 
aid of so many trifles to rid us of our time—of that 
time which can never return.” Johnson professed 
not only to know nothing of Art, but to dislike it, 
and scarcely in the presence of Reynolds spoke 
respectfully of the profession. His near-sighteduess 
might have been tantalising to him, but there were 
other causes, doubtless, for his frequent sneers. 

At the first exhibition the catalogue was the 
ticket of admission, but as this arrangement was 
productive of inconvenience, it was determined that 
the price of the entrance ticket should be one shil- 
ling ; aud to the catalogue a preface, explanatory of 
the eanse of the impost, was written by Dr. Johnson, 
wherein it is observed, “ When the terms of ad- 
mission were low, the room was thronged with 
such multitudes as made access dangerous, and 
frightened away those whose approbation was most 
desired.” Thus crowded rooms have been the rule 
ever since pictorial exhibition has been established 
among us. The success of these first exhibitions 
suggested the propriety of a closer alliance among 
the painters, the result of which was, ‘ The Society 
of Artists of Great Britain:” and about the same 
time was established the well-known school in St. 
Martin’s Lane, where a school has existed until a 
recent period. This society was incorporated ; their 
charter bears date, the 26th of January, 1765, and 
their exhibitions were held in the great room, in 
Spring Gardens. But this incorporation was the 
cause of much bitterness and dissatisfaction in the 
profession, an analysis of which does not come within 
our purpose ; but, with a view to the reconciliation 
of the complaining parties, a more comprehensive 
scheme in the form of an Academy, to be dignified 
with the epithet “ Royal,” was favourably enter- 
tained by the King. The plan of the institution was 
laid down by Sir William Chambers, West, Cotes, 
and Moser; and it was matured entirely without 
the knowledge of any other members of the profes- 
sion. It was with great difficulty that Reynolds 
was induced to accept the Presidency of the Aca- 
demy. West was appointed to call upon him to 
endeavour to persuade him to accede to the wishes 
of the body, thirty of whom had been already named, 
and they were waiting the return of their delegate at 
the house of Wilton, one of the academicians. West 
succeeded so far as to persuade Reynolds to accom- 
pany him to Wilton’s, where he was at once and 
ynanimously hailed President of the Royal Academy ; 
and he is said to have been much affected by the 
euthusiasm with which he was elected. Then fol- 
lowed the other appointments, Johnson as Professor 
of Ancient Literature, and Goldsmith as Professor 
of Ancient History: on which occasion the latter 
wrote to his brother his famous joke about the 
ruffies without a shirt. 

We may suppose that every academician an- 
nounced himself on the occasion of the first exhibi- 
tion, The catalogue does not give us the list of 
names with which the catalogues of these days are 
graced. The names occur alphabetically in the 
catalogue, with the works of the artist beneath them ; 
and in this alphabetical order the pictures were hung, 
the first number under B, and the last under Y. — 

The members were John Baker, George Barrett, 
Francesco Bartolozzi, Agostino Carlini, Charles 
Cotton, Mason Chamberlin, William Chambers, 
Baptist Cipriani, Francis Cotes, Nathaniel Dance, 
1 homas Gainsborough, John Gwynn, Francis Hay- 
man, Nathaniel Hone, Angelica Kauffmann, Jere- 
miah Meyer, George Michael Moser, Mary Moser, 
P.M ilner Newton, Edward Penny, Joshua Reynolds, 
John Richards, Thomas Sandby, Paul Sandby, 
Dominick Serres, Peter Toms, William Tyler, Sam- 
uel Wale, Benjamin West, Richard Wilson, Joseph 
Wilton, Richard Yeo, and Francesco Zuccarelli; in 
all thirty-three, of whom nine were foreigners, in- 
cluding the two lady members. 


——_ 


This exhibition has filled the heads of the | 


| Out of these, how few have bequeathed a pro- 

fitable idea to their successors !—in but few cases 
| has the impression which they made in their time 
vibrated to our day :—how few of these names are 
brought down to us by the merits of the works of 
the men who bore them! Reynolds was a giant in 
his time—he began at once by demolishing the 
hollow prestige of Lely and Kneller. But Reynolds 
never learnt to draw—if he had, we may reasonably 
‘ask, if it would not have spoilt him as a portrait 
painter ? He came direct from home to Hudson, 
with whom he was two years, at which time there 
| was no school or academy. Hudson recommended 
| him to copy prints. On leaving this master, he 
settled at Plymouth with his two sisters: whence, 
on board of the Centurion, with his friend Commo- 
dore Keppel, he visited Algiers, Cadiz, and pro- 
ceeded to Rome; where, says Northcote, “he 
qualified himself for his profession” by an ac- 
| quaintance with the great masters. But he never 


learnt to draw—if he had, it is probable he would 

| have been no greater than West. That which we 
‘call “colour,” is a gift, without which even 
| Michael Angelo did not consider himself a painter ; 
| but drawing is only an accomplishment— which 
| even Reynolds did not possess—yet he was in his 
| gifts equal to Titian. We were infinitely scandalized 
on reading, for the first time, the inscription by 
R. P. Knight, which appeared under a statue of Rey- 
nolds, on the occasion of the Commemoration in 
1813. That the sixth line, 


“Vix ulli veterum secundo,” 


is liable to misconstruction, is attested by Northcote, 
who translates it— 


“ Scarcely inferior to any of the ancients.” 
Whereas Knight meant— 
** Inferior to scarcely any of the ancients.” 


But the line ought to have been re-constructed and 
strengthened, for after all it conveys but a question- 
able compliment. 

John Baker, the first artist alphabetically on the 
list of the Academy, was originally a coach painter, 
but he became a flower painter, and we believe that 
the Academy possesses an example of his art. 
George Barrett is favourably known from his varied 
powers, as well in water colour as in oil; his de- 
partment was landscape. Bartolozzi is more ex- 
tensively known by his engravings than his 
drawings; his contributions are of the latter. 
Carlini was a sculptor ; and Cotton was, like Baker, 
originally a coach painter, but he learnt to draw the 
figure in St. Martin’s Lane, and became subsequently 
an animal painter. 

Chamberlin was a portrait painter, as was Cotes, 
but he worked principally in crayons. Cipriani was 
a man of varied powers, who left behind him works 
of considerable merit ; we know him rather through 
the engravings of Bartolozzi than from any other 
source. Nathaniel Dance, afterwards Sir Nathaniel 
Holland, was a portrait painter: and Gwynn, an 
architect. Francis Hayman was a portrait and 
| historical paiuter, and was extensively employed by 
| the booksellers as an illustrator. Nathaniel Hone 

was a man of some talent asa miniature painter ; 
| but his election was, morally, not a credit to the 
| academy. Angelica Kauffmann is sufficiently known 
| by engravings from her compositions from mytho- 
| logy and ancient history. Meyer was an enamellist, 
| as was also Moser, the keeper of the Academy, and 
| Mary Moser professed flower painting. Francis 
| Milner Newton, the Secretary of the Academy, was 

a portrait painter; and Penny, though Professor of 
| Painting, painted principally portraits. Richards was 
| @ landscape painter, and ‘Thomas Sandby an archi- 





| tect, but Paul, of that name, may be called the 
of the British school of water-colour | 


| founder 
painting. Dominick Serres, a Frenchman, is prin- 
cipally known as a marine painter. Toms was 
| much employed by Reynolds as a painter of dra- 
peries; Wale painted history ; Wilton was a sculp- 
| tor; Yeo was a medallist, and Zuccarelli was a 
| landscape painter. Gainsborough, West, and Wil- 
| Son are sufficiently known. We may suppose an 
effort to have been made on all sides to signalize 
| this, the first Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
| but, with some necessary exceptions, very few of 
the pictures would be qualified to command, at the 
| present day, a place on the walls of the Academy, 


' 
| 


lhe works exhibited by Reynolds were “A Por- 








trait of a Lady and her Son, whole-lenz j 
character of Diana disarmink Love ;” “ —— 
a lady in the character of Juno rescuing the Cestus 
from Venus;” “Portrait of two Ladies, half. 
lengths,” and “Hope nursing Love :” the titles of 
these works show the taste of thetime. The circle 
of the goddesses was exhausted to do honour to 
Reynolds’s patrons —groups of three became Graces 
and, according to character, was this or that Muse 
pressed into service to do duty in shape of some 
distinguished gentlewoman. In this mythological 
masquerade Reynolds ranged up side ‘by side to 
the most pantheistic of the French painters ; but 
there was this difference between the two aspira- 
tions—Reynolds’s figures try most earnestly to look 
their characters, but, on the other hand, the mytho- 
logy of painted marquis and marquises seem one 
and all gradually to close one eye and quickly 
open it again—they did not enter into the spirit of 
the thing—from their impersonations the stage 
could never be excluded. But to return to the 
alphabet of our catalogue—“ Tue First,” as it is set 
forth in those importunate capitals, which have been 
prominently maintained since the institution of the 
Academy. It has been already stated that the in- 
corporated society of artists was compelled to 
institute the shilling admission, in order to secure 
patrons and connoisseurs from being jostled by the 
offscourings of the streets. No experiment in 
reference to free admission was ever made, we be- 
lieve, by the Academy; but a fee for admission was 
at once determined—the necessity for which is 
stated in the following advertisement that appeared 
on the reverse of the title-page, annually, for some 
years :— 

“As the present exhibition is a part of the 
institution of an academy supported by royal 
munificence, the public may naturally expect the 
liberty of being admitted without any expense. 

“The Academicians, therefore, think it necessary 
to declare, that this was very much their desire, but 
that they have not been able to suggest any other 
means than that of receiving money for admittance, 
to prevent the room from being filled by improper 
persons, to the entire exclusion of those for whom 
the exhibition is apparently intended.” 

The sum first given by George III. for the 
support of the Academy was five thousand pounds. 
How long the king continued his bounty we do 
not know, but Northcote speaks, as we under- 
stand him, of a net income of some £2500, not 
many years after the establishment of the in- 
stitution. A curious feature in the catalogue is 
the fact of very few pictures being for disposal ; 
of the hundred aud thirty-six exhibited works, there 
are no more than four marked for sale. This, 
indeed, must have been the golden age for painters, 
if everything was sold before the exhibition—a 
happy class were they, who felt not the mortifications 
and heartburnings to which all “ outsiders” in the 
present day are subject. 

The works exhibited by Gainsborough were “A 
Portrait of a Lady,” a whole length—* Ditto of a 
Gentleman,”—‘ A large Landscape,”—“ A Boy’s 
Head.” At this time Thomas Gainsborough was 
forty-two years of age, and he resided in Bath, 
whence he returned to London in 1774, and settled 
in Pall Mall—the house will be found repre- 
sented on page 332. Reynolds was always de- 
sirous of sigualizing Gainsborough as a great land- 
scape painter, without just reference to his power in 
painting the figure. On the occasion of @ meeting 
| of one of the clubs, of which Reynolds and Richard 
Wilson were members, the place of assembly being 
the “British,” Reynolds observed, aloud, that he 
thought Gainsborough the most eminent landscape 
paiuter of his time. Whereon Wilson observed, 
loudly enough to be heard by all in the room, 
“And I think Gainsborough the greatest portrait 
painter of his time.” It was a principle with Sir 
Joshua never to forget himself in so far as to make 
an enemy ; but upon this occasion he committed 
himself, feeling rather the annoyance from the 
praise bestowed on Gainsborough’s portraits thaa 
remembering the presence of Wilson, who imme- 
diately took the observation home, and replied to 
it with a remark which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would mean nothing, but in this ease was 
the emanation of bitter mortification. Without 
| subscribing to Wilson’s opinion, it cannot be - 
nied that Reynolds was unwilling to admit the 
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power of Gainsborough as a portrait painter ; but 
we humbly submit that his merits as a figure pain- 
ter greatly transcended his powers in landscape. 
The nature, as he showed it in the latter depart- 
ment of his art, was superseded by manner, and 
there was by no means the earnestness and point 
which we now look for in landscape art ; but in his 
female and youthful figures there was a refinement 
and asweetness to which Reynolds never attained. 
The suave and elegant examples of Gaiusborongh, 
which were to be seen at the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion, differed essentially from the full-blown beauty 
of Reynolds’s works ; they were endowed with a sen- 
timent and a delicacy which have been rarely equalled 
—never surpassed.* 


——_e——__ 


WINDSOR, 
AND ITS HISTORIC ASSOCIATIONS.t 





No country can boast a nobler home for its Sovereign 
than England—none has more ancient memories— 
none more regal bearing than “proud Windsor.” 
Yet its history has hitherto been briefly or badly 
narrated ; and the theme, though tempting, has met 
with surprising neglect. It was reserved for Messrs. 
Tighe and Davis to effect this much-required labour ; 
and the two goodly volumes they have produced are 
works that must do them honour, and cannot fail to 
be accepted with pleasure by our most gracious 
Queen, to whom they are dedicated; not simply as 
a work well done, but also as an example of the 
zeal and public spirit that is euterprizing enough to 
do this by private resource alone, for we believe in 
no other country would such books be produced un- 
aided by government grants. 

The history of Windsor Castle is essentially the 
history of the private lives of many of England’s 
monarchs. Its foundation is owing to William the 
Conqueror, before whose time Windsor, though oc- 
casionally a royal residence, was not the castellated 
hill, which now bears the name, but the village still 
called Old Windsor some two miles to the north- 
west of it. A few serfs and swineherds dwelt in 
straggling huts near that old palace or manor-house 
of the Saxon kings, tending swine in the woods, 
which, stretching southwards and westwards, formed 
the outskirts of the Royal Forest of Windsor. At 
the time of the erection of the castle by William, 
there does not appear to have been any town or 
village where the present town of Windsor stands. 
It must have gradually arisen under the walls of the 
castle, partly from the convenience or necessity of 
having residences in the vicinity for persons con- 
nected with the court, and also for the sale of wares 
to the attendants. The first direct mention of 
Windsor as a residence of the Conqueror is in the 
year 1070, when a passage in the chronicles of 
Roger de Hoveden notes the gift of archbishoprics 
made by the king while there. The earliest mention 
of the castle as a state prison is in the succeeding 
reign, when the Earl of Northumberland was incar- 
cerated there in a.p. 1095. In the ensuing reigus 
we meet with continued reference to courtly feasts 
at the castle. Its aspect was changed and greatly 
improved by Henry III.; than whom, say our 
authors, “ perhaps no English sovereign ever paid 
so much attention to painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture.” The glories of its history begin in the 
reign of Edward I., who held a splendid tournament 
in the park in 1307, of which our authors furnish 
the items for dress and decoration of the preux 
chevaliers who crowded to exhibit their prowess ; 
but its greatest days of chivalric glory occurred in 
the reign of the sumptuous third Edward, who, in 
imitation of King Arthur, the imaginary founder of 
British chivalry, determined to hold a round table 
or assembly of knights at Windsor, which should be 
open to all noble comers; and which brought toge- 
ther a brilliant assemblage of English and foreign 
chivalry, and many high-born dames, in the Jan- 
uary of 1344. This feast, for which letters of safe- 
conduct were granted, and all royal protection given 





* To be continued. 
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and Town, with some account of Eton and places adjacent. | 
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turned from Cressy. About that time we first 
meet with a notice of the existence of a badge or 
device of the garter. It incidentally occurs in 
wardrobe accounts towards the end of 1347, or 


J 


to foreign knights and their servants on the journey, | beginning of 1348,when we find sums expended “for 
Was so great a success, and brought the king so much | , 
glory in an age devoted to feats of arms, that it was | 
repeated in 1345, and again when the monarch re- | 


making a bed of blue taffeta for the king, powdered 
with garters, containing this motto, oni soit qué 
mal y pense,” and “ for making twelve blue garters 
embroidered with gold and silk,” each having the 
same motto. 

Our authors have gone carefully into the history 
of this famous order and its badge, and their re- 








| searches lead them to the conclusion, that the old 
popular story of the garter being adopted from one 
taken up by the king, after it was dropped by a 


Queen, others the Countess of Salisbury, and others 
the Countess of Kent), is fully in accordance with 
the tastes and habits of the age, and “ very likely to 
have occurred.” 
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WINDSOR IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE Il, 


Sir Harris Nicolas, an antiquary by no means of 
a romantic or fanciful mind. We cannot fairly 
judge of the idiosyncracies of any age by our own; 
and the whimsical fantasies of knight-errantry, pue- 
rile as they may seem in this modern “ work-a-day 
world,” were obeyed as cheerfully in the middle 
ages as if they had been the decrees of a Solon. 


The same opinion was held by | This badge, and all its associations, might then be 
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WINCHESTER TOWER, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


regarded with a romantic feeling of which posterity | 


can form no adequate conception. 

Under Edward IJ]. the castle was enlarged 
nearly to its present extent ; it was a regal home 
worthy of the British sovereigns ; and the pages of 
| our authors abound in brilliant details of feastings 
and pageantry held at Christmas, tournaments, or 
Our authors have de- 





| great public ceremonials. 





voted one most interesting chapter to a disquisition 
on the early romances and metrical tales and ballads 
connected with Windsor,—a chapter we would 
linger long and willingly over; for “we love a 
ballad in print” as well as did the country girl in 
Shakspere’s immortal play. There is one here of 
King Edward and the Shepherd, which must have 
been an especial favourite with our ancestors—it is 
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so fresh and full of jollity, and affords such excel- 
lent pictures of court and country life, in the olden 
time before us. 

During the reign of Henry V1. Eton College was 
founded, and the events connected therewith are all 
faithfully chronicled by our historians. 
charming view of the old chapel there, as seen from 
the Brocas Elms in Clewer meadows, which we 
transfer to our pages. This Brocas meadow, so 
well known as the playing-ground of the scholars of 
Eton, it may be worth noting, takes its name from 
the ancient owner of the land, the famed Sir Ber- 
nard Brocas, who was beheaded at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry 1V., and died possessed 
of much land in this county. 

We cannot give more than a slight idea of the 
vast amount of historic research, and the resulting 
accumulation of curious facts, contained in these 
portly volumes: suffice it to say that the rise, 
growth, decay, and resuscitation of Windsor Castle, 
are given with great perspicuity and most scrupulous 
accuracy. The labour necessary to produce such 


volumes is what few persons, even among the literary, | 


can form a notion of. These researches in our 
authors’ hands have the merit of not being dry—a 
quality not very frequent in works of their class. One 
chapter is devoted to a subject in which all who 
read the works of England’s master-poet—and that 
includes not Englishmen alone—must feel the greatest 
interest: it consists of such “local illustrations” of 
Shakspere’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” as en- 
able us to realize in “the mind’s eye” the action 
of the great drama with a vivid trath unknown 
before. With the aid of Mr. Fairholt’s excellent 
copy of Hoefnagle’s large view of the castle, 1575, 
and his picture of Datchet Mead from the Suther- 
land Collection, together with the varions woodcuts 
scattered over the text, we again see the Windsor of 
the days of Elizabeth. The researches of our authors 
have enabled us to fix the site, by giving us a co- 
temporary drawing, of the inn of “ mine host of the 
Garter,” showing that it joined the present White Hart 
Inn, facing the castle hill; and that there was a family 
ofthe name of Ford living at Windsor. The spot 
in Datchet Mead where Falstaff got his unsavoury 
ducking is pointed out as a ditch or creek, known 
as “Hog-hole,” which afterwards was converted 
into an arched drain, and ultimately destroyed by 
the embankment raised to form the approach to the 
new Victoria Bridge. We may point to the length- 
ened examination of the history of Herne’s Oak, and 
its excellent woodcuts, as a specimen of a painstaking 
discrimination, that, we think, for ever settles the 
disputed point of the destruction of the tree, which 
happened about the year 1796, in consequence of a 
sweeping order given to clear the park of old timber, 
a‘command much regretted by George III. when he 
found this tree among the number. 

The appearance of the castle in the previous reign 
may be seen in one of the cuts we borrow from these 
volumes ; it wanted dignity, aud it lost its castellated 
grandeur. The enormous works undertaken here 
by Sir Jeffrey Wyattville for George IV. restored its 


royal stateliness; still, had they been effected now, 
there is little doubt the nation would have been the | 


gainer, inasmuch as the true principles of medieval 


architecture are much better understood; and | 


tastes would not have been offended as they now are 
with much that is merely “Strawberry-hill Gothic” — 
that is, Gothic only in name. Happily the great 
external features of the building are good; and we 
may again repeat that a more regal residence does 
not exist in the world, combining as it does ex- 
ternal majesty with grandeur of situation. 

But it is not to the town and castle alone, or even 
to Eton’s “ learned shade” and its many associations, 
that the research which constitutes the value of the 
present volumes is confined. The neighbourhood 
abounds with local history, which has been care- 
fully gleaned, and finds a proper resting-place in 
these pages. We have already noted what has been 
done to fix the Shaksperian localities; the same 
good office has been effected for those to which the 
muse of Gray has given an undying fame ; the church 


of Stoke Pogis, the “ ivy-mantled tower” at Upton, | 
the old churches at Clewer, Bray, &c., have aT a 


share of attention. A large amount of general 
county history may be gleaned from these volumes, 
as well as much curious information of “the old 
time before us,” 


A vivid picture, full of the lights and shadows of 


| English history, is this narrative of our Sovereign’s tics we can still find the strong bias toward the 
home; much is there in it to please the lovers of wholesome and well-defined liberty so dearly won 
| the romantic era in the middle ages,—much to in- | at last, and enjoyed by every grade in its pro 
struct, perhaps to sadden, the thoughtful student | station, which is yet the proud 
| who reads the “levelling” narrative of the great | men to boast. The battle of 
They give a | civil war. The succeeding ages, though perhaps of ‘ 
unpoetic tendencies, are not without their noble | the innate love of liberty, which is so strong a fea- 
| moral ; for throughout the confusion of party poli- | ture in the British character, was bequeathed from 


bed ST —_ 


one generation to another, and, persevering in its 
legitimate demands, won at last the victory of 
freedom. 

The chapter on Runnymede and its memories is 
one that is full of interesting details, well worthy 
as attentive a study from the reader as it has re- 
ceived from the authors. British greatuess was esta- 
blished on that field of undying memory. 
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ETON, FROM CLEWER MEADOWS. 


Not the least curious part of these volumes are 
the reproductions in fac-simile as regards size, colour, 
and general effect, of the ancient maps and plans of 
Windsor, and the older views of the castle and its 
neighbourhood. They are admirable as copies, and 
all that the most fastidious antiquary could desire 
for accuracy. ‘The volume is further illustrated 
with many wood-engravings, preserving views of 
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ancient buildings now destroyed, or picturesque bits | consideration than the attainment of excellence. 
| still im existence. We are enabled to give four | Their labours cannot fail of due appreciation, 
specimens of these cuts in our pages, from which | will long make their name remembered. They could 


have no better monument than these volumes, which 


their labours the authors seem to have been cogni- | are all the more welcome in these days of e hem: 


_zant of the importance of the task they had so 
| cheerfully imposed on themselves, and to have been 


determined to complete it, regardless of any other | 


literature, and a wholesome proof that there are 
students among us, still labouring diligently as ever, 
in the fields of English history. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITtTll ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No, XL.—FREDERICK TAYLER. 


VERY country shows especial interest in that parti- 
cular class or phase of Art which exhibits what- 
ever is most closely associated with the national 
feeling: there is, so to speak, an intimate alliance 
between the painter and the public ;—not the 
patron only, who hangs his walls with pictures of 
scenes that he loves to contemplate, but the mass 
of the people, whose acquaintance with Art is only 
through the medium of some public gallery, or 
the contents of the picture-dealer’s and print- 
seller’s shop-window, or the cheap illustrated 
periodical. Thus, in the early history of painting, 
when the church held captive the popular feeling, 

Art was made subservient to its purpose, and the people were taught 

by implication, if not directly, to regard it with reverence and awe, 

till at length they paid to it a voluntary homage. 





“a ledge of another kind over Europe, we see the artists of the period 
enlarging their sources of operation, and mingling with sacred 
subjects those with which the people had become familiar, through 
the light that literature shed upon them: allegory and representa- 
tions of classic history, as in the productions of the Venetian school 
especially, occupied a very large share of the artist’s attention. The Dutch and 


Flemish painters of the seventeenth century appealed to the nationalities of | 
their countrymen by conversational subjects, rustic /étes, and cabaret carousals ; | 
their landscapes of rich pasturage with groups of cattle—the pride of the Dutch- | 


man’s farm ; their shipping—the heavy, clumsy war-vessels in which De Ruyter 
and Van Tromp contested the supremacy of the sea with Monk and Blake, and 
the equally unsightly merchantmen freighted with the wealth of distant lands, 
whose arrival at the ports of Amsterdam or Antwerp was a season of rejoicing 
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As the power of | 
the church declined, and the printing-press began to circulate know- | 


| 
to the opulent burghers of those flourishing cities. Under Louis XIV., France, 
engaged iu numerous wars, consoled herself for the defeats and losses she so 
frequently experienced by revelries and frivolities at home; and her artists, 
Watteau, Lancret, and others, have immortalized on canvas the festive scenes in 
which the court and the populace equally delighted. In England, the two 
| classes, or characters, of Art which find the largest number of admirers, are that 
having reference to our maritime propensities and our naval supremacy, and that 
representing our national sports and pastimes; the artist who makes either of 
these his speciality, and proves himself a master of his subject, as well as of 
his pencil, is sure of a reputation that may be called an enviable notoriety. 
Mr. ‘Tayler, as the artist of the sportsman, is a promiaent example. Sir BE. 
Landseer in oils, and Mr. Tayler in water-colours, may be associated together, 
| but not compared with each other, for the one is the artist of the field, the other 
of the court-kennel and stable: Landseer almost humanizes his animals—he 
makes them think and converse; Tayler presents them at work, following the 
duties allotted to them with the instinct and intelligence that is their nature. 
The first Napoleon designated us a nation of shopkeepers; and, so far as our 
| commercial habits and enterprise justify the appellation, it is not a misnomer ; 
but we are also a race of sportsmen—from the little urchin who, “ with crooked 
pin, baited with one unwrithing ring of a dead worm, and attached to a yarn- 
thread, his rod of the mere willow, or hazel wand, stands on the low bridge of 
the little bit burnie during all his play-hours, as forgetful of his primer as if the 
weary art of printing had never been invented, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, in mute, deep, earnest, passionate heart, mind, and soul- 
engrossing hope of some time or other catching a minnow or a beardie,” to the 
wealtliy noble or commoner, who is owner of a stable of hunters, and two or 
three score couples of noble fox-hounds,—English boys and English men love 
| the pastimes of field, flood, and fell. At the proper seasons the merchant leaves 
| the counting-house and “ Change,” the tradesman his counter, to tempt the trout 
| from his deep haunts, or put up the covey in the stubble, and the red grouse on 
the moor-lands, or follow the trail of the fox with fleet-footed hound. It isa 
well-known fact that some of the most skilful anglers, the surest shots, and the 
boldest riders at a five-bar gate are men, the far largest portion of whose time 
is spent amid the throngs of our commercial and manufacturing cities and 
towns. If we take another section of the community, the aristocracy, the men 
of independent means, and our agricultural population—not the mere labourers, 
however—this enthusiasm for field-sports is almost universal, and its indulgence 
is considered as much a matter of duty as more serious occupations. It is to 
this national peculiarity, or rather tendency, that England is so much indebted 
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for the honours she has won on the “tented field.” Christopher North 


England have been the best riding-school to her gentlemen—her gentlemen | 


There is another passage in the same chapter referring to our national love of | 


hunting, and which seems so apposite to many of Mr. Tayler’s pictures, that we | brown, 





of 


FESTIVAL OF THE POPINJAY,. 


{J. Cooper, 


cannot forbear quoting it :—‘ In a land like this, where not even a wolf has 


speaking, in his “ Recreations,” of hunting, says—“ ‘I'he hills and dales of merry | existed for centuries—nor & wild boar—the same spirit that would have driven 


the British youth on the tusk and paw of the lion and the tiger, mounts them 


who have not lived at home at ease, but with Paget, and Stewart, and Seymour, in searlet on such steeds as never ncighed before the flood, nor summered 
and Cottou, and Somerset, and Vivian, have left their hereditary halls, and all | 
the peaceful pastimes pursued among the sylvan scenery, to try the mettle of | 
their steeds, aud cross swords with the vaunted Gallic chivalry ; and still have | 
they been in the shock victorious—witness the skirmish that astonished Napoleon | 
at Salhanda, the overthrow that uncrowned him at Waterloo.” 


high in bliss’ on the unsloped pastures of undeluged Ararat, and gathers them 
together in gallant array on the edge of the cover— 


¢ When first the hunter's startling horn is heard 
Upon the golden hills.’ 


| What a squadron of cavalry! What fiery eyes and flaming nostrils—betokening 


i dent passion the noble animals will revel in the chase! Bay, 
= et rok chesnut, sorel, grey—of all shades and hues—and every 
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courser distinguished by his own peculiar character of shape and form—yet all 
blending harmoniously as they crown the mount ; so that a painter would only 
have to group and colour them as they stand, nor lose, if able to catch them, 
one of the dazzling lights or deepening shadows streamed on them from that 


sunny, yet not unstormy sky... . . Look there! Arabian blood and British 
bone! Not bred in and in to the death of all the fine strong animal spirits, but 
blood intermingled and interfused. .. . . Form the Three Hundred into squad - 


ron, or squadrons, and in the hand of each rider a sabre alone, none of your 
lances, all bare his breast but for the silver-laced blue, the gorgeous uniform of 
the Hussars of England—confound all cuirasses and cuirassiers !—let the trumpet 
sound a charge, and ten thousand of the barbaric chivalry be opposed with 
spears and scimitar—and through their snow-ranks will the Three Hundred go 
like thaw—splitting them into dissolution like thunder.” Had Christopher, 
when he wrote the last passage, the power of seeing into futurity? Was he 
favoured with a vision of that glorious onset which, some twenty-five years 
afterwards, thousands of admiring but anxious hearts witnessed from the heights 
of the “ Valley of Death,” when the gallant “Six Hundred” of England’s 
chivalry rode undauntedly at Balaklava through the opposing ranks of the 
Russian legions? It would almost seem that such a sight was presented 
to him; but whether an intentional prophecy or not, it has proved a 
true one. 

None who are acquainted with the works of Mr. Frederick Tayler will con- 
sider the remarks in which we have indulged irrevelant to the subject; they 
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fession he had adopted, he resolved to remain. The sight of the works of 
Gericault, the distinguished French painter, particularly of subjects in which the 
horse figures prominently, inspired the young Englishman with ardent emula- 
tion. Gericault died about the time when Mr. Tayler arrived in Paris, and his 
sketches and unfinished pictures were sold by auction not very long after his 
death: Mr. Tayler had, therefore, a favourable opportunity of examining them. 
He began to work incessantly in the study of the horse, purchased heads aud 
limbs of the animal, dissected them, and made careful drawings of the 
dissections, so as to obtain a thorough knowledge of its anatomy. In Paris 
he met with the greatest kindness, and received most valuable assistance from 
Paul De-la-Roche, whose studio was his daily resort, and where he found the most 
ready help, the best professional advice, and was at all times permitted to avail 
himself of the privilege of drawing from the models the great French painter 
had accumulated in his studio for his own pictures. Here, also, he became the 
intimate friend and associate of Bonington, and we can well believe that the 
companionship of an artist so rarely eudowed as was Bonington, was not lost 
upon his friend. After a residence of nearly four years in Paris, Mr. Tayler 


was elected an associate exhibitor of the Water-Colour Society, From that 
time to the present, his favourite subjects have been taken chiefly from the glens 
ro soonatnns of the Highlands of Scotland, over a great part of which he has 
— with his kua k on his back, his sketch-book in his hand, and a 
riend by his side; and still in the herds of wild deer, the shaggy ponies, the 
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seem to arise naturally, as it were, from the recollection of a large number of 
his pictures, the majority of his productions being associated with the sports of 
the field. He was born at Barham Wood, Hertfordshire, on April 30th, 1804 
and is the sixth son of the late Archdale Wilson Tayler, Esq., of the same 
place: his father was a sportsman, and the sight of the dogs and guns, which 
formed a part of the household deities at home, probably laid, in early life 
the foundation of that taste for animal painting and sporting incidents which 
have formed the most prolific and the favourite subjects of his pencil. His 
parents, however, had no intention to make an artist of him, but proposed to 
educate him forthe church. With this view, the youth, after leaving school, was 
placed under a private tutor; but the love of pictures and painting had obtained 
such complete mastery over his mind, that the clerical project was abandoned 
and the wonld-be artist permitted to follow hisinclination. By the recommen. 
dation of Northeote—then a very old man—young Tayler was placed at the 


Art-school of Mr. Sass, now Mr. Cary’s, in Bloomsbury Street ; an establish- 
ment at which not a few artists who have risen to distinction have received 
such instruction as has conduced to their futiere fame. While attending the 
classes under Mr. Sass, he also entered as probationer at, the Royal Academy ; 
but he had not been thus oceupied very long, when he was induced to join his 
brother, then Chaplain to the British Embassy at Florence, by a desire to 
visit Italy and study from the noble collections of works of Art there. On 
returning, he determined to stop a short time in Paris for study and improve. 
ment ; but meeting with every advantage and encouragement there in the pro- 
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goats and sheep, the dogs and game of that romantic land, he finds his greatest 
delight and his most profitable occupation. : 

On the opening of the Palais des Beaux Arts, at the great French Exposi- 
tion in 1855, Mr. Tayler was accredited to Paris as one of the four jurors of 
painting for England, and had the mortification to find how few medals the 
jurors were disposed to award to his countrymen in proportion to the great 
mass of British talent there represented: the number assigned them for this 
purpose was altogether inadequate to the deserts of the exhibitors, and, as a 


| matter of course, a large body of artists, well deserving of honours, felt keenly 


the disappointment. For his duties on this occasion, the Emperor of the French 
conferred on him the Cross of the Legion of Honour. f 
When, last year, Mr. J. C. Lewis resigned the office of President of the 
Water-Colour Society, Mr. Tayler was unanimously elected to. succeed him: 4 
better choice out of their united body, the members could not have made. 
Our personal recollection of his pictures does not extend further back than 
about twenty years, previously to which he had been associated with the Water- 


: ; | Colour Society y i i i remem. 
returned to England, in 1828, with Prout, and coon after hic arrival Kove | iety ten or eleven years. The earliest of his works in our 


brance, is one exhibited in 1839, “ King Charles the First conveyed a Pr isoner 
to Hornby House,” a remarkably clever composition, well studied, and most 
effective in the arrangement of the figures, but, for a picture of such size and 
character, too sketchy in manner, and, consequently, weak ; it looked as if it 
had been sent in to the gallery in an unfinished state. ‘The following year, 1» 
which he exhibited several works, showed amanifest advance ; two especially 
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arrested our attention, “‘ The Morning of the Chase,” a scene which might have for Church,” was exhibited, with some others,—sporting subjects,—in 1843: it 
| represents that part of the narrative where the Primrose family, desirous to 
| make a decided impression on their neighbours, resolve to go to church on 
former a work of great power in composition and execution: knights, squires, | 


been borrowed from Christopher North’s description, had he written of the 
olden time instead of a modern hunt, and “ Highland lasses tending Goats :”” the 


and dames—the figures are of a period long antecedent to our own—huntsmen, | 


horses and hounds, are all admirably drawn; the dogs eager to be laid on, the 
horse and his rider as eager to follow: the latter picture a beautiful and pic- 
turesque group; while both showed @ depth and richness of colour which, at 
first sight, seemed to have been produced by oils rather than water-colours: at 
that distaut date so much force and vigour was a rarity with artists who only 
used the latter medium ; of late years, these qualities are by no means uncommon. 
“Early Morning — Unkennelling,” aud “The Highland Keeper’s Bothy,” 
two pictures exhibited in 1841, maintained the high character of the principal 
work of the preceding year ; in the former, the hounds are capitally drawn and 
grouped, and their impatience for the run is manifestly rendered; the latter, 
where two or three moustached sportsmen are refreshing themselves, is most 
effectively composed. In the following year, oue of his most attractive works 
was “A Scene from the ‘ Black Dwarf;’” another equally clever, though not 
so picturesque a subject, was “Sophia Western playing the Squire to sleep;” 
and a third, “The Old Admiral and his Daughter,” walking in a garden, has 
somewhat recently reappeared as a chromolithographic print. 

A scene from “ ‘I'he Vicar of Wakefield,” which Mr. Tayler named “Too late 
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A FETE CHAMPETRE OF THE TIME OF CHARLES II, 


horseback ; and the moment chosen is, that where the animals refuse to proceed, 
aud the vicar, returning from church, discovers his wife and daughters in the 
midst of their mortification: the subject is treated with much humour, the 
dismay of the ladies is unequivocally expressed, and the quality of the artist’s 
painting leaves nothing to be desired. ‘‘ Interior of a Larder” (1844) is one 
of the most exquisite drawings of the kind ever made. In the room stands a 
comely cuisiniére, dressed to perfection in the costume of a century back—an 
ancient gown of flowered chintz and quilted petticoat ; she is surrounded by an 
abundance of “still-life” —fish, fowls, and vegetables: every object is delineated 
with the most perfect truth and finish. Were we to take our choice of the 
pictures exhibited by this artist in 1845, we should certainly select that which 
showed “A Group of Draught Horses,” animals powerfully yet symuetrically 
moulded, and most skilful!y yet naturally grouped ; every where it evidences great 
anatomical knowledge and artistic feeling. From his five or six exhibited works 
in the year following, we should choose the “ Scene from ‘ Waverley,’—the 
Baron of Bradwardine takes Waverley out Roebuck Hunting ;” David Gellatley , 
leading a couple of deerhounds, is waiting for them low down in a grassy vale : 
this group is very charmingly represented, and is brilliant and pure in colour. 
“ Roadside Travellers,” hung at the same time, is a striking picture. 





(s. Cooper. 


One of the largest, if not ¢he largest picture painted by Mr. Tayler, was | large work, very brilliant in colour, but somewhat Jess harmonious in tone than 


exhibited in 1848: it is called “ Weighing the Stag—Interior of a Highland | 


Iarder:” this picture has become familiar to the public by means of the 
engraving from it; it is, therefore, unnecessary to offer any explanation or 
description of the subject, which, as a composition and as a work of Art, will 
bear comparison with Sir E. Landseer’s well-knowa “ Bolton Abbey in the 
Olden Time.” |The two prints “ pair” admirably ; and we can pay Mr. Tayler 
no higher compliment than to express such an opinion : if the engraving of both 
pictures had been entrusted to the same hands, we feel satisfied there would 
have been no difference in the relative value of the prints. ; 
Time of Charles II.” (1849) is a very graceful and well studied composi- 
tion, showing ample knowledge of the customs and dress of the period. = 

In 1850, Mr. Tayler sent to the British Institution a little picture in oil- 
colours—the first, we believe, he ever painted, or, at least, exhibited: it is called 
“‘ Harvest-Time,” and represents a little girl carrying on her head a‘bundle of 
wheat, the result of her gleanings: the picture is painted with a firm, masterly 
touch, and is every way worthy of its author. In the following year he contri- 
buted another—“ Children feeding a Tame Eagle, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
a truthful and masterly essay. These are the only two pictures in oil which we 
remember this artist to have painted. y ; # 

The picture from which the engraving on this page is copied, a “ Ffre 
Cuametree or tHe Time or Cuartes II.,” was exhibited in 1851; it is a 


“The Chase in the | 


; the incidents are impressively pourtrayed, while the grouping and 
Sots show the hand of a cates “ Evening—Coming Home.” (1852) is 
also a large picture: it represents two Highland gillies leading two ponies, each 
bearing a dead stag—all, if our readers will pardon the Hibernicism, painted to 
| the life: The “ FestivaL or THe PortNsay,” another of our engravings, was 
| exhibited in 1854. The picture is of great merit ; but our print searcely does 
justice to the composition, from the small ra + or omagert figures, dimi- 
i to which it was necessary to reduce , 
the pole hier of Mr. Tayler’s style is that of remarkable freedom, 
‘combined with great delicacy; he paints, generally, with a very full a. 
and, except in his skies and distances, rarely, we should suppose, uses thin 
washes ; his colours, especially in ‘his smaller drawings, appear to be laid on at 
| once, or without repetition. His compositions are always exceedingly picturesque 
and ‘spirited, and attract scarcely less by the interest Englishmen feel in them 
-than by their excellence as works of Art. There is os artist who throws 
h, grace into sporting scenes as oes, 
| “h oe: gun alien af “ Sir a de Coverley ” has been illustrated by 


| li : utiful volume of coloured lithographs has also been published 
we be dbowiags al dantehen, and he has contributed in his own line of Art 


to the talented works of the Etching Club. 





him, and his pencil has frequently been employed in the work of embellishing . 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


No. 10.—THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


Barris Ant is well typified in the person of Gains- 
borough. His earliest studies were in his native 
Suffolk fields ; his latest in the metropolis, where his 
talent assumed its highest position. About all his 
works there is a striking earnestness, and the discri- 
mination of true genius, which casts no dishonest 
reflex from courtly to cottage life. Gainsborough’s 
peasants are true peasants, they are not the refined 
and unnatural beings who seem but aristocrats in dis- 
guise, such as occasionally emanate from the ateliers 
of fashionable artists, and which never existed but in 
their fertile brains. Gainsborough’s cottage children 
ean be appreciated for their truth, by cottagers as 
well as connoisseurs in Art; they bear the impress 
of nature—the same nature that laughs in such 
abundance of beauty in his rich landscapes. 
Gainsborough’s boyish years were spent at Sud- 
bury, in Suffolk, His early bias was so strongly 
toward Art that he was allowed to follow it. His 





sketches were of the most vigorous and truthful kind. | 


At the early age of fourteen he left his native place for 
London, that he might there obtain the instruction 
he required to finish what nature had begun. He 
studied under two artists, who are now principally 
known from the drawings they contributed to the 
adornment of books. One was Francis Hayman, a 


friend and companion of Hogarth; the other was | 


Henry Gravelot : and those who are conversaut with 
the editions of popular authors, published at the 
earlier half of the last century, will frequently meet 
with their‘names at the corners of frontispieces and 
copper-plates. 
“the ingenious Mr. Hayman,” as the booksellers 
often termed him, and Gravelot, the designer of 
mythic groups for encyclopedias, were not the men 
to do much for the genius of Gaiusborough, except 
to teach him the mere manipulation of Art—a valu- 
able thing in its way to a couutry lad, but not of 
sufficient importance to affect his style. He re- 
turned to his father’s house after four years’ residence 
in Loudun, and went back to Nature as his school- 
mistress, Before he reached his majority he mar- 
ried; the match was not so imprudent as it at first 
sight appears: the young lady had an annuity of 
two hundred pounds, and the rent of the house they 
first inhabited at Ipswich was but six pounds per 
year. At Ipswich he remained for many years, but 
was induced about the year 1758 to go to the then 
great seat of fashion—Bath. He was now thirty- 
one years of age, his portraits procured him much 
employ, his prices were gradually raised, and he be- 
came @ prosperous man. From this time his pros- 
perity never ceased, and the calm tenor of his way 

aves nothing for the biographer to record, except 
that -he left Bath for Londou in 1774; coming to 
one of the best houses in Pall Mall, and dividing 


” 


some share of the fashionable patronage bestowed | 


on the president of the Royal Academy. 


A pros- 
perous man’s carcer is soon told, 


They were industrious men, but | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Gainsborough’s personal appearance was striking ; | 


he was a noble, gentlemanly man. His relaxation was 


music, in which he was a proficient ; he would part | 
with money or pictures for a favourite violin ; and | 


his house was always open to the musical profession. 
The profoundest feelings of his nature could be 
elated by “the concord of sweet sounds:” and a 
tale is told of the painter and Colonel Hamilton 
being once together, when the colonel, who was a 
first-rate violinist, played so exquisitely, that tears 
of pleasure rolled down the cheeks of the excited 


artist, who rewarded him by the gift of one of his | 


best pictures, with which no money could previously 
induce him to part. : 

_Hlis studio in Pall Mall was “a most admired 
disorder” of old and new sketches, musical instru- 
ments, and all the odds and ends of an artist’s room ; 
after his death his widow arranged his works therein, 
which consisted of one hundred and fifty drawings 
and fifty pictures. 

_The house in which Gainsborough resided from 
1777 to 1778, when he died, is one of the most re- 
markable old houses in London for its connection 
with men of note. In the painter’s time it was, as 
at present, divided into three tenements; but it 
was originally one large mansion, and named after 
its first noble resident — Schomberg House; for 
here lived King William I11.’s favourite general, 


| 





Frederick, Duke of Schomberg, who was killed 
fighting beside his sovereign, at the battle of the 
Boyne, in 1690. His son, the third and last duke, 
added various decorations to the house, and employed 


| an artist named Berchett to paint the grand stair- 


case with landscapes in lunettes. The house was 
afterwards the town residence of William, Duke of 
Cumberland; “the hero of Culloden,” as he was 
termed by one party; the “butcher” as he was 
named by the other. He died in this house in 1760. 
John Astley the painter succeeded him, and was 
known by a more agreeable cognomen, “ the Beau.” 
He divided the house into three, retaining the cen- 
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tral part as his own residence, and placed over the 
doorway the bas-relief of Painting, which is still to 
be seen there. Another “beau” artist succeeded 
him in Richard Cosway. Astley converted the upper 
story at the back of the house into a convenient 
painting room of ample proportions, which com. 
manded a view over the park, and to this and some 
other apartments he had a private staircase - he 
termed it his “ country-house,” and used to enjoy 
his rus in urbe by shutting himself in them when- 
ever he felt disposed for retirement and uninterrupted 
work. In another part of the building once resided 
the famous quack, Dr. Graham; there he con- 
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SCHOMBERG HOUSE, PALL-MALL;: THE RESIDENCE OF GAINSBOLOJGH. 


ducted his lectures and impostures on the gullible 
English public, who crowded to listen to the doctor’s 
discourses on the wonderful powers of his specifics, 
and the virtues of his mud-baths; and were received 
on stated occasions at the doors by gigantic porters 
in magnificent liveries, to view the doctor, immersed 
in his favourite mud, with his wig in the first fashion, 
full dressed, and powdered en grande tenue. Be- 


side him, in a full state of immersion, and an equally | 


magnificent coufure, was Emma Lyons—afterwards 


better known as Lady Hamilton, and the “ruling | 


spirit” of Admiral Nelson. Graham at this time 
advertised her as the “rosy goddess of health,” and 





hired her as a living illustration to oue of his lee- 
tures on “ Health and Beauty.” Here her loveliness 
attracted the notice of Romney the royal acade- 
mician, and other artists, who, as well as Hayley the 
poet, all delineated or praised her beauty ; here she 
became acquainted with Mr. Greville, the nephew of 
Sir William Hamilton, and ultimately became the 
wife of the latter. 

The eastern wing of this house was pulled down 
in 1852; the western wing is still intact, and this 
was the portion tenanted hy Gainsborough, who 
died in a back room on the second floor. His last 
desire was to be at peace with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


GAINSBOKOUGH'S GRAVE. 


who came to his bedside in time to see his happy 
and very “professional” end. His last words were, 
“ We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the 
company.” 

_ The painter’s grave is marked by a large flat slab 
in the isolated churchyard of Kew. It is no un- 
pleasant spot, for trees shadow it, and a free air is 
around ; it is a more agreeable pilgrimage to per- 
form than that to the place of greater honour, the 


whose gravestone is close to the church wall. _Rey- 
nolds aud Sheridan saw him placed as he wished. 


_ He desired that his name only should be cut upoa 


crypt of St. Paul’s, where so many of his brethren | 


lie. He desired to be buried by his friend Kirby 
the artist, and author of a work on perspective, 
which was printed at the expense of George III., 


the stone ; it is therefore simply inscribed “ Thomas 
Gainsborough, Esq., died August the 2nd, 17 i" 
aged 61 years.” His widow reposes with him, an 
her death is thus recorded, “ Margaret Gainsborough, 
wife of the above Thomas Gainsborough, died De 
cember the 17th, 1798, in the 72nd year of her 
age.” The gravestone occupies the centre of our 
sketch: it isa plain slab, without ornament or deco- 
ration of any kind. 
F. W. FatrHott. 
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BOTANY, 


AS ADAPTED TO THE ARTS AND ART-MANUFACTURE. 


BY CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, 


LECTURER ON ARTISTIC BOTANY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 





Part X. 


NorHine seems to have arrested the atteution of 
modern ornamentists so much as what we in our 
first paper designated Rustic Botany—that is, the 
general effect of growing vegetation; we must, 
therefore, offer a few remarks upon it. Let it, how- 
ever, be understood that, although we admire rustic 
botany when in its place, we must condemn it as 
disagreeable, and often even intolerable, when out 
of its place; for we fully acquiesce in the old 
maxim, that there is a place for everything; and 
to this we add, that things when out of their place 
are obtrusive and offensive. 

In order that the subject on which we are now 
about to treat may be fully understood, and the 
limits of its range defined, we invite you to follow 
us to the woodland glade, and behold the living 
forest, with its towering trees; find out the craggy 
wild, and there behold the old and well-nigh worn- 
out oaks, as they, tottering, bend over the awful 
chasm; the ferns, as they spring from the naked 
rock ; the ivy, winding itself around the old decayed 
trunk; and the young trees, as they spring up 
amidst the boughs of the mother plants: in behold- 
ing this seene you see displayed rustic nature. 
Again: wander o’er the emerald meadow, and 
behold the lovely gems which bestud its surrounding 
banks; climb the village stile, and pass on to the 
open moor, and here again you see rustic nature. 
Stand on the summit of the alpine mount, and look 
down into the rich-clad valley, where you see one 
mass of verdure, and tier after tier of beauteous 
trees rising on the ascending ground; and here you 
have botanic structures in their rustic form. Roam 
o’er the burning sands of the hotter climes, and see 
the palm-tree rising here and there, well nigh 
scorched up by the sun’s directer rays. Travel on, 
and see the verdant spot in the midst of the dreary 
desert, where the creeper ascends the sturdy tree, 
and bough is knit to bough, and all together form 
one bright mass of the most luxuriant vegetation, 
displaying the most gorgeous colours, end the most 
delicate greens. Here you have again innumerable 
subjects which furnish examples for the students of 
rustic botany. 

Now it is obvious that in pursuing this subject 
the two questions to be solved are, the nature of 
the effects and their canse. 

We have already said that effect is chiefly iuflu- 
enced by form, colour, and texture. The two latter 
it now behoves us particularly to notice, as we have 
already to some extent considered the former. How- 
ever, briefly to recapitulate, we have said that the 
distant effect of the vegetable structures is influenced 
chiefly by their form, or rather that at a distance we 
discern little else than the general contour. As we 
approach, however, we distinguish prominent lines 
and primary segmeuts; and upon closer approach 
our eye is arrested by detail. Though form is of 
such high interest in a consideration of distant effect, 
other circumstances play a more or less prominent 
part in even the distant appearance of the structure, 
according to their intensity. Thus even texture 
and colour modify the aspect. 

Plants are of very diversified textures. Thus 
some are extremely smooth and glossy, as the Holly ; 
others are of a dull texture, being covered with a 
“bloom” similar to that found on the fruit of the 
Vine; others are covered with very short hairs, 
which are widely dispersed—others with these more 
closely set; others with longer hairs, which may 
again be sparingly or closely arranged; and some 
with extremely long hairs. ‘This variation of texture 
exists usually most prominently in the leaf; how- 
ever, in herbaceous plants it is often found to exist 
on the stem also; and in such plants as the Pi/oce- 
reus senilis, which have no proper leaves, the entire 
structure is enveloped in these diverse coatings. 

As the leaf is the part of the organism usually 
most materially affected by texture, it is obvious 
that the aspect of the entire structure must be mate- 





rially altered by variations of its surface, as leaves 
are generally so numerous and conspicuous as to be 
the sole objects of attraction in the plant, at least 
during certain periods of their growth. 

The manner in which the texture influences the 
effect is necessarily this—that a polished surface 
reflects light, a dull surface diffuses it, while a 
plumose or velvety surface absorbs it. Now the 
extent of these variations is a point well worthy of 
study, as it materially influences the effect as well as 
the aspect of the colour. Thus, if the foliage of the 


plant is glossy, the near effect is sparkling and | 
sharp, aud hence exciting; if it is dull and velvety, | 


the effect is usually rich and sombre; if the medium, 
being just dull, the effect is soothing and grateful. 
This is obvious; for when we behold a glabrous or 
glossy leaf, the rays of light cast upon its polished 
surface are reflected back upon the retina of the eye 
of the observer, and the nervous system is thus 
agitated or excited; whereas when the surface is such 
as will tend to absorb light the reverse effect is the 
result. 

Texture also influences the colour, as we have 
just said. Thus, although each leaf of the Holly- 
bush is of a full rich green, this tree has a remark- 
ably blue appearance. So prominent is this, that in 
the forest the extent of this effect is most astonish- 
ing, and is even conspicuous at a great distance. The 
cause of this effect is the leaf reflects the blue 
colour of the atmosphere by its glossy surface. This 
also verifies the statement, that surface influences 
the distant effect. The effect of texture also con- 
verges into that of form, or rather the effect of 
form, in certain instances, converges into that of 
texture. Thus the margins of the leaves of certain 
plants are furnished with spines, which give a crisp, 
sharp effect, the result of which is somewhat similar 
to that of a leaf with a glossy surface. 

Leaves are also diversely undulated, or waved; 
at other times embossed ; these variations modifying 
or increasing the effect. Thus, the sharp effect of 
the Holly leaf, resulting from its glabrous surface, 
is increased to its maximum by its pointed cha- 
racter and deep undulations, thus producing sharp 
and vivid lights, which immediately contrast with the 
deep shades and shadows of the depressions. Where 
the membrave of the leaf is distended and raised 
between each vein of the leaf, and the surface is 
glossy, a sharp spotted effect is the result; and in 





some cases this is increased by a rigid hair or — 


Prickle rising from the apex of each distension. 

Effect is also materially inflnenced by the cha- 
racter of the foliage. Thus, if it is large and flat, 
the effect is bold; if small, or large, with its surface 
much broken up, the effect is more crisp, and usually 
less attractive. 

The abstract form also influences the result. 
Thus, round foliage gives a different effect from long, 
regardless of the varied individual manners of plants 
which usually produce these diversified forms of 
foliage. Peculiar habits of plants also influence the 
ultimate aspect ; however, these latter may be said to 
refer more to general appearance than what the artist 
calls “ effect.” 

Having briefly glanced at texture and form as in- 
fluencing effect, we proceed to notice colour. 

Colour, by varied dispositions of quantity, and 
diverse degrees of intensity, may materially alter 
the general appearance. As a general principle, 
colour is used to assist form, and also by its enchant- 





ments to add to the beauty of the organism. 

| In vegetable structures the primary colours, viz., 
blue, red, and yellow, are exhibited sparingly, oceur- 
| ring almost exclusively in flowers of a more or less 
_ diminutive character when compared with the eutire 
, organism. Secondary colours* are widely diffused—at 
| least the secondary colour green, which is remarkably 
| cheering and grateful. The tertiary colours + are also 
| prominent in the general effect of nature, and, if not 
| in their maximum intensity, they are exhibited 
| in their tints and hues, Although the general 
| colour of vegetable nature is green, which is a 
secondary colour, nevertheless this green only 
| appears as such when near the eye of the spectator ; 
| for not only is there an opacity in the atmosphere, 
which must necessarily change the green into a hue 
or shade of that colour, but the atmosphere is also 
more or less blue, which, added to the green, as the 
spectator recedes, causes the green landscape to be- 
come more and more blue; and as one equivalent of 
blue added to green makes a compound of these, which 
would be an extremely blue-green, it follows that the 
aspect of the distant landscape is that of a blue-green, 
and not green proper; and as the opacity of the atmo- 
sphere tends towards white or light during the day, 
the distant landscape will become a tint of blue- 
green, and as evening dawns the white aerial 
vapours, mingling with the evening twilight, will 








Fig, 151.—Sio8 Of Back Tuoun.— Prunus. 


give a more neutralised effect, the real darkness, or 
absence of light, giving a shade to the blue-green, 
while the vapours, adding white, give a tint which, 
mingling, cause a neutral aspect, tinged with blue- 
green. 
Monotonous indeed would be the view of the dis- 
tant landscape were it all mere shades of blue-green, 
though this would be cheered by the general forms 
of the distant trees, by the shades and shadows of 
these relief masses, by the craggy rock and wide- 
spread plain, which alternately break the monotony, 
and diversify the effect of the wide-spread landscape ; 
but the monotony is not only prevented by the land- 
scape being varied by lights and shades, and by 


being more and more neutral at a distance, and more 
and poems positive in the foreground, but also by 
diversified colours reigning throughout all uature. 
The manner in which these variations are brought 
about we now proceed to shcw. } 
Spring is the particular season at which the colour 
n most abounds, but it is then varied by the 
almost infinitely diversified varieties of greens. Thus 
the young foliage of some trees is yellow-green, 





® The secondary colours are purple, green, and orange, 
for each of these is formed by the mixing of two primary 
onthe tertiary colours are olive, citrine, and russet; 
each of these results from the mixing of two secondaries. 
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. by the time the later trees put forth their foliage, 
es es ath pogo gee | that of the former has become darker. But this is not 
pon wien a pleasing variety. Also we | all: the earlier have by this time developed their gay 
‘ ak aa pok ‘this iM the larger structures— | and sprightly flowers, for they are — = e 
‘is. thet the foliage, when young, exposes neces- | leaves, and in some cases are developed before them, 
caaile much of the wood of the plant, which is | 
usually of a brown colour, or sometimes of a golden a 
tint, at other times silvery; these at a distance | . 
mingle with the green, and neutralize its power. 

Not only have we st this season a variety of 
ns, but some trees develop their leaves much 
earlier than others: thus, some are brown, 
naked, or skeleton structures, while others are 

clothed in their fresh emerald mantle. Now, Re 


the direct and more powerfully luminous rays of the 

sun. Many also of the earlier leaves of the trees now 

begin to change their tints. The colours of summer, 
as a whole, are more powerful and positive than 

| those of spring. Summer is, in fact, the transition 

| from the delicacy of spring to the golden riches 

| of autumn. Autumn now appears, in which the | 


| fr wy, 





Fig. 153.—ConvoLvULvs. 


woods, the plains, and the hills, now begin to be 
cheered by sparkling floral gems; for no sooner has 
winter passed away than flowers begin to appear, 
which increase in number and importance till about | 
the end of June, when the decline commences. As | 
our hills and plains are covered with flowers of 
varied colours, it necessarily follows that the tint 
of the distant landscape also varies. This variation, 
though to a certain extent casual, is also to a given 
extent fixed and limited. Some fields appear to 
be entirely clothed by certain flowers at given 
periods. ‘Thus a locality may be covered with | 
the Buttercup at one season so copiously, that the 
plain appears to be almost one mass of yellow; at 
another time with the Lady’s Smock, or common | 
Gilly flower (Cardamine pratensis), which gives a lilac | 
aspect, and soon. Thus the season influenves the | 
colours of the landscape, so that meadow land or 
plains scarcely appear in the same colour during 
any two of the spring or summer months; and 
hence the period of time influences the effect. Next, 
the geological constitution of the locality, or the 
chemical composition of the soil, influences the aspect, 
as certain flowers have blossoms of a given colour, 
and a given class of vegetable organisms only can 
grow on a given soil. Effect is also influenced by 
position, Thus a marshy land has one class of 
flowers, a dry plain another; a low land one class, 
elevated spots another: all these circumstances ne- 
cessarily modify and alter the effect of the land- 
seape. Sufficient has now been said to establish the 
fact that numerous colours are continually mingled 
with the general green of vegetable nature, which, 
according to their colour, quantity, and intensity, 
must materially vary the distant effect in point of 
colour, and this even in spring, when green is the 
most powerful. , and ripened by its heat. The variously coloured 
Advance now to summer, when the greens have | berries now clothe the trees of the moor, some 
become deepened, and the blossoms of the varied | adding richness by their sparkling red, others by 


plants which now develop these showy organisms are 
usually of a more positive character, this being re- 
quired in order that they may not be overpowered by 





Fig. 152.—Bkyon 


during the months of autumn is characterized by the 
abundant richness of its colours. But added to this, 








| their darker purples; and thus the vegetable world | 


as in the Sloe or Blackthorn (Fig. 151). Thus, 
we have mingled with the green foliage of the trees 
many a gay flower, which necessarily varies both 
the distant and near aspect. Not only do flowers 
thus appear on the trees, but the meadows, the 













whole aspect of vegetable nature becomes changed, 
the green colours of leaves being now replaced by 
the golden and ruby tints of the autumnal shade. 
This change increases in extent and power, till the 
whole face of Nature becomes one mass of the 
richest verdure. Added to these fading tints are 
the sparkling fruits, blushed with the summer’s sun, 


¥.—Bryonia dioica. 


autumn is not without its flowers, for the mouatains 
are covered with Heather, which also intensifies the 
| richness of the effect. @ 
No more need be said in order to show how mI 
colours are varied, although many incidents m7 
| be named which give and modify colour, as that the 
| 
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stems of herbaceous plants are often red, and when 
very numerous this alters the local colour of the 
aggregate mass; at other times parts which would 
not popularly be considered as flowers, although 
really such, yet of a rudimentary nature, being of 
rich colours, alter the local tint. Thus, the head of 
the Sorrel (Rumex acetosa), &c., which abound in 
our summer meadows, being red, gives a general 
tone to the landscape, and thus, instead of having a 
landscape of a blue-green tint, we have at all times 
a more or less rich bloomy effect. 

The manner in which colours become mixed by 
the distance of the spectator, and the effect of the 
more or less perfectly mingled colours, we cannot 
now enter upon. Suffice it to say that a number of 
small specks of various colours, if duly harmonized, 
will, when viewed at a little distance, produce a 
most agreeable, rich, bloomy effect, similar to the 
bloom of the peach. In this way the mingled 
colours of uature produce their rich harmonious 
aspect. 

Now, respecting the distant effect of vegetation, 
it may not only be a low-toned blue-green, but it 
may also be a citrine, olive, or russet, or any shade, 
tint, or modification of these colours; and the nearer 
aspect may be a green, purple, or orange, or any of 
their modifications. None could help, while wan- 
dering among the Welsh or Scotch mountains, 
being struck with these diversities, one mountain 
being of a rich low-toned purple, from the abundant 
blossom of the Heather; another of a rich russet, 
an aspect imparted by its being covered with Ferns, 
which have now exchanged their green colour for 
their autumnal tints; another of an olive, from the 
neutralized effect of the mountain’s short turf; and 
these, beautifully blended by the atmospheric vapours, 
impart unitedly a most charming effect. The mingling 
of these often gives richness and bloom, and all are 
influenced by distance, as we have already shown. 

The distant effect of vegetable nature, then, in all 
cases, as regards colour, is a tint or hue of a 
secondary or tertiary colour, with, usually, a tinge of 
the primary blue predominating—or, at least, min- 
gling—with the other colours, blue, as we have 
before said, being the colour of the atmosphere; but 
as we cast our eye from the distance along the 
intervening expanse till we view the foreground, 
we perceive that the tertiary hues gradually become 
more and more positive, till they are ultimately 
superseded by and lost in the more attractive 
secondaries. The foreground is enriched, however, 
by the presence of the primary colours, and white 
ofttimes, but in small quantities only, these being 
destined to give life, energy, and beanty to the nearer 
objects, and to enable us to distinguish more readily 
the beautiful and refined forms of these organisms. 

There are also other circumstances which bear 
upon these effects, so as to modify them, amongst 
which are the peculiar habits of colours as to giving 
distauce, &e. ‘To explain ourselves: blue is, of all 
colours, the most receding, therefore it tends to give 
distance to those objects which are possessed of its 
hue. Thus, the fact that the atmosphere is blue, 
and that distant vegetation is tinged with its cast, 
gives the very idea of distance. Yellow is the 
most advancing of all colours, and therefore never 
appears in anything like a primitive state in vege- 
table nature at a remote point; whereas red, 
being stationary, may have its tinges throughout 
all positions, but it rarely occurs, save in its ter- 
tiary tones, except in the foreground; blue, how- 
ever, is often extremely prominent at a distance, 
even in its purer state, being receding and retiring. 
Added to these effects are those which we have 
already named—viz. those of surface and form, 
which, as we have already shown, materially alter 
the general aspect. We have said that some surfaces 
are absorbent—that is, that they absorb the lumi- 
nous rays of light. This, however, can only occur 
fully when the surface is black, as is obvious from 
the fact, that the cause of colour is that the coloured 
surface has the power of absorbing certain rays, and 
reflecting others; thus, a red surface absorbs the 
blue and yellow rays (which with the red enter into 
the composition of light), but reflects the red. Hence 
all coloured surfaces must be to an extent both 
absorbent and reflectent; however, by the surface 
being in some cases smooth, a portion of white 
light is reflected with the colour rays, and at points 
all the rays are reflected (at high lights) ; whereas 
when the surface is dull a quantity of rays are 
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entirely absorbed, and a portion reflected, the ab- 
sorbed rays producing black, which, mingled with 
the reflected colour rays, give the sombre effect 
which we have before alluded to. 

_ Having now noticed as much in detail as is con- 
sistent with our allotted space, the effect of colour, 
form, and texture, as influencing the general aspect 
of vegetable nature, we proceed to touch upon other 
circumstances which play prominent parts in giving 
nature a diverse aspect, which effect we have called 
Rustic Nature, or Rustic Botany. 

_ Prominently among these agents are the varied 
disturbing causes which interfere with the normal 
growth or development of plants. Thus insects 
abound on vegetable products, which, by continually 
removing buds, &c., interfere with the normal 
development of the plant, and bring about the irre- 
gular or loose effect popularly called the freeness of 
nature. Insects, however, are not the only agents 
which bring about deformity in plants; blights play 
a powerful part in these mutilating operations, de- 
stroying often numerous buds and leaves. As these 
occur year after year, we do not wonder at the 
casual observer denying the fact that vegetable pro- 
ducts are symmetrical. However, whether an en- 
tirely mutilated or a normal growth is the most 
beautiful in an ornamental point of view, we leave 
the observer to judge. Though disturbing causes 
play a prominent part in bringing about the effect 
popularly regarded as the normal growth of plants, 
nevertheless, other circumstances also lend their aid 
in producing thisaspect. Creeping plantsarefavourite 
examples of this manner of natural growth, or, 
at least, those plants which have feeble stems; also 
old well-deformed trunks are prized specimens. 
Now, creeping plants are necessarily dependant upon 
others for support, or, at least, upon some supporting 
agent; but in some cases this is uot present (Fig. 152), 
as would naturally be expected, in consequence of the 
mode in which Nature distributes and sows her seeds 
(by the bursting with violence or dehiscing of the seed- 
vessel). Now, when this is the case these feeble struc- 
tures become prostrate, and creep along the earth till 
they find sustaining aid, when they mount by their 
twining stems or other means of support. Perhaps 
this prop now discovered is not of any great 
height or length, which necessitates the climbing 
plant, after having gained its summit, to elongate, 
and thus hang down till it discovers another sup- 
port (Fig. 153). The form and character also of 
the support must necessarily influence the appear- 
ance of the whole composition. Added to these are 
circumstances which must necessarily result from 
these. As the stems of the plants in question are 
of a feeble nature, when they hang between supports, 
the curves of these festoons must be the result of the 
ordinary laws of attraction, and therefore must be 
of a refined character, as we have before shown. 
Although this is the case, yet we must not forget 
the fact, that light acts as an attracting agent, as we 
have before said, and will necessarily influence the 
varied vegetable structures more or less, according 
to their position; therefore the position must be 
duly considered, and harmonized with the effect. 

To briefly recapitulate our conclusions, and to 
enumerate the points which demand special con- 
sideration, we notice, first, that locality must be 
taken cognizance of, as to its geological position as 
well as its geographical station. Thus the nature or 
composition of the soil will govern to an extent the 
vegetable inhabitants of the locality, as will also 
its geographical site. Next, the season of the 
year, as each month has a diversified flora; thus 
certain flowers are characteristic of spring, others 
of summer, and so on; to reverse this order would 
be contrary to truth. Next, the position of the 
spectator, as well as the length of space inter- 
vening between him and the object viewed. Thus, 
if the individual is at a distance, the general form of 
the vegetable object only can be distinguished ; if 
nearer, the secondary forms of the larger structures 
will be discoverable; if near, the detail will be seen. 
The character of the intervening space is of import- 


ance; for if it is damp and marshy, the quantity of | togra 


neous vapour given off will be greater than if it 
— dry, a wil thus necessarily alter the effect. 
The texture of the structure must also be duly con- 
sidered, as this influences the distant as well as the 
near effect. If near objects only are to be dealt 
with, whether they are of a rigid or running cha- 
racter is of importance ; also the position, as whether 


exposed to light, or excluded to a great extent from 
this agent, all these things materially altering the 
aspect of the structure; therefore the ambition of 
the artist must be to produce a perfect harmony 
between effect and circumstances. 

Although the preceding remarks may appear to 
apply particularly to the pictorial artist, neverthe- 
less, they are intimately associated with the studies 
of the decorative artist ; for although relief, as well 
as distant and near effect, may belong to the pic- 
torial artist, nevertheless, the same pleasing har- 
monies, and contrasts of colour, and of light and 
dark, can be introduced into compositions which 
are perfectly adapted to their destined positions, 

ay we be allowed, in conclusion, humbly to 
suggest, that it is the privilege of the ornamentist to 
study Nature, and borrow all her beautiful hints of 
form, colour, and effect, and appropriate them by 
his intellectual skill to his particular necessities. 

In our next, and concluding paper, we shall offer 
a few hints on the methods of delineating flowers. 


on 


APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
TO WOOD-ENGRAVING. 





NUMEROUS experiments have, from time to time, 
been made to produce photographic pictures upon 
box-wood blocks, of such a character that the wood- 
engraver would be enabled to work upon them. 
Hitherto success has not attended these efforts; but 
from some examples which we have lately seen, there 
is every reason for supposing that the desired end will 
shortly be accomplished. 

It should be understood that there is not the 
slightest difficulty in producing very perfect photo- 
graphic pictures upon box-wood blocks. Even by 
applying the nitrate or the chloride of silver to the 
surface of the wood, very satisfactory photographs 
could be obtained; but the difficulty in this case 
is that the silver salt gives a brittleness to the 
wood, and it is liable to “chip off” under the tool; 
hence it is not possible to produce fine lines. 

By coating the wood with albumen this has been 
avoided, but the wood-engraver complains of the 
presence of the film of albumen preventing him from 
working with his usual facility. This objection is, 
however, almost entirely overcome by the use of 
collodion, the attenuated film offering scarcely any 
obstruction to the engraver’s tool. All that is 
necessary is, to adopt one of the so-called dry col- 
lodion processes, and to obtain from a good negative 
on glass a positive copy on the block, It is important 
that the processes should be simplified as much as 
possible, to avoid all risk of injuring the wood. It 
is well to coat every part of the wood, except the face, 
with a thin layer of a transparent varnish, so that 
the iodized collodion may be applied, and the face 
dipped into the solution of nitrate of silver, without 
the risk of having any absorption, Again, in the 
slight fixing process which is necessary, no very 
high degree of permanence being required, this var- 
nish also protects the wood. By employing a some- 
what sluggish collodion process, very charming 
pictures may be easily obtained and rendered suffi- 
ciently permanent. 

Now arises the wood-engraver’s difficulties. He 
has been trained to cut along certain well-defined 
lines, and he does not understand working upon a 
drawing in which there are none of those lines. It 
is, however, merely a question of education ; the 
conventional system must be abandoned; and the 
engraver must be taught to use some judgment iu 
the execution of his work. It has been proposed 
that practised draughtsmen should be employed to 
indicate, by lines on the photograph, where the wood 
should be cut. This would be still preserving the 
same mechanical system which at present exists. 
Something beyond this is required, and a class of 
engravers must be educated to work directly from 
the photograph, without any adventitious aid. We 
have before us a representation of an amphora, pho- 
phed on wood, and engraved by Mr. G. R. De 
Wilde, of Clerkenwell, which is, in itself, an admi- 
rable example of what may be done. This woodeut 
shows that no real difficulty exists = the — 
of photographie pictures upon box-wood blocks, 
<- may te “< and from which very beautiful 
impressions may be obtained. aah 

The advantages of such an application are mani- 
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fold. The truthfulness, in the first place, is one of 
its greatest recommendations ; and for objects which 
have any relation to science, this is paramount to 
every other consideration, The rapidity of production 
is another advantage, since it would enable authors 
and publishers to be far more liberal in their illastra- 
tions than they can afford to be at present. 
At this time we have wood-engraving advanced to 
a hi of excellence, and we very justly 
admire the results; but if we could at once transfer 
to the wood the copy of a negative on glass, which 
represented some scene of sacred or historic interest, 
how vee more satisfactory would it be to all. We 
know that the wood-engraver is supplied with photo- 
graphs of machinery and other objects, which he eopies 
ith great labour, by the pencil,onthe wood. Thesame 
photograph on the wood should be at once available; 
and instead of the pencil, the wood-cutter should be 
inetructed to use the graver. The perfection of such 
reproductions, as it regards the relative dimensions, 
distances, &e., and the correctness of all the details, 
would be unfailing recommendations. We learn 
that the wood-engravers of Germany are now avail- 
ing themselves of photography to a considerable 
extent ; and we hope we shall not be long before 
we have to refer to English examples of this most 
useful application of a very beautiful art. 


Ropert Hun. 


Se 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of “Tun Ant-Journa..” 
THE LAW OF PICTURE COPYRIGHT, ~ 


Logp Lywpxvurst is usually very clear and correct 
in what he utters in the House.of Lords; and I 
have no doubt that he will be greatly annoyed to 
find that he has had a garbled brief put into his 
hands by his clients—the artists whose cause he has 
taken up. He has thereby fallen into serious errors 
in his speech on ting the Petition to the 
House of Lords for a reconsideration of the Law of 
Artistic Copyright. ; 
To show the extent to which artists are subject 
to fraud re the “ spurious”’ and “ unskilful imita- 
tiong’’ of their pictures, from the fact of their not 
being able. to reserve the copyright of them, he 
gives two instanogs that have occurred within the 
last few. years. One in which an estimable lady 
paid six Hundred guineas for a picture by a modern 
painter, and afterwards found, to her surprise, a 
copy of it in the Manchester Exhibition; and also 
an instance in which a noble lord (Lansdowne) | 
bought a picture called “Second Class,” or the | 
Departure, and having lent it to be engraved, found | 
that it was copied pone Seat process, and the copy 
sold at public auction. Unfortunately for his lord- 
ship’s argument, these copies were not “spurious” | 
and “ unskilful,” but were painted by the artists of 
the original pictures, and launched on the world 
bv themselves, so that the only two instances quoted | 
by _ learned lord tells directly against his pro- | 
égéa. 
It has become a very great grievance to pur- | 
chasera of the works of modern Art, that no sooner | 
has an artist received the money for, and parted 
with, his pictare, than he at once proceeds to make | 
one or more copies, according to the popularity of 
the subject, without consulting the feelings or asking | 
permission of the original purchaser. I know that | 
the lady mentioned by his lordship has another pic- 
turé in her possession for which she paid a large 
sum, and of which there are very little less than a | 
dozen copies in existence, all painted by the artist | 
who painted the first; and this done not only with. | 
out lady’s sanction, but very much to her an- 
noyance. 
It sgpumrs to me that it is the purchasers of pic- | 
tures that require a copyright for their protection, | 
and not the painters. 
_ L will not now take up your valuable space, or the 
tone of hed ates, OF going mee the question of 
the pr 8 claim to a copyright of his works; 
if I ia, T could show that rp ln is not on 
the side of the painters; but I will only say that I | 
fully believe theecopyright of a picture belongs, in | 
all fairness, to the purchaser of it. ‘The painter, | 
unlike the author or ecmiprese, is paid for his labour | 
and invention by the sale of his picture; the two 
atter receive nothing for their manuscript as a 
mere parcel of writing, but for its value as a copy- 
right; and when a person buys a manuscript he is 
ad.» Ad, as he pleases with it, and make 
’ 80 ioli 
its copies. If the wher y the multiplication of 
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copyright in his work he would get nothing for his 


labour. 


1-tannot see why the,purchaser of a picture should 


not»have’ the same: liberty as the purchaser of a 


manuscript—the painter having received the price 


of his. labour in the sum he has received for the 


icture. 


* It certainly isa preposterous thing that a collector 
of paintings, after havin; 


given a large price for a 


picture, shall be annoyed by finding two or three 


ofchis personal friends with copies of it on their | 
walls, or by seeing theth exposed for sale in the | 
shop-windows or at public auctions—some of them 


ite ag good, and some better, than his own; in 


thet, ae | it quite impossible to say which is the 
original, al 


of them being painted by the same 
artist. 

I have been in daily intercourse with painters and 
lovers of Art for many years, and 1 am prepared to 


say that his lordship’s statement—“ that the extent 


of the frauds by spurious and unskilful copies is 
surprising”’—is withoyt foundation, and that the 
number of “spurious” copies of modern pictures is 


as nothing compared with the copies, or replicas, or 
easel pictures, as they are termed, which are painted 


by living artists. : 

I do not advocate that the possessor of a picture 
shall be at liberty to have a copy made of it in 
imitation of the original by an inferior or by any 
other artist, and place the original artist’s name to 
it; that would be a rank forgery, and should be 
punished as such; but hecertainly should be able 
to control the original painter in production of 
his replicas, 

I trust that before the committee of the House of 
Lords come to any resolution, or commit themselves 
to a report, in this business, they will make all 
due and necessary inquiries, and examine parties 
interested on both sides of the question. 

Apologizing for trespassing to so great a length on’ 
your patiericey ; 


London, October 10th. 


a a 


OBITUARY. 


MR, JOHN DWYER. 


Mr. John Dwyer,.the architect, gue of the suc- 
cessful competitors in the competition last year for 
the Government Offices, died, on the last day of 
August, at the Lord Warden Hotel, in Dover, at the 
premature age of -thirty-nine,—and under cireum- 
stances much to be lamented, as cutting off unex- 
pectedly a career of great promise. On crossing 
the chaunel to Dover, after a short tour abroad, he 
suffered severely from sea-sickness ; and after land- 
ing, he. was seized with pains in the region of the 
heart, which carried him off within an hour after he 
had left the fatal vessel. 


An AMATEUR. 





MR. H. O. CURETON. 


A few words must record the’ death of this emi- 
nent numismatist, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. On his subject, which involves a large amount 
of* knowledge and accomplishment, Mr. Cureton 
was one of the leading authorities of his time. His 
judgments in disputed qnestions relating to coins 
were considered to carry with them stich fiuality as 
belongs to’ the matter. With hii; as with others 
of his class, a form of research which to readers in 
general seems somewhat of the driest took the cha- 
racters of a passion. It is, indeed, not a little 
remarkable,-in how many eases the enthusiasm of 
the student bears a direct proportion to the coldness 
of the study. There are few ‘philosophers, for 
instance, who throw more passion into their squab- 
bles than the archeologists,—and a more peppery 
set of gentlemen in view of the present are no- 
where to be met with than they whose minds one 
might expect to find subdued and solemnized by 
their habit of consorting with the past. Our 
readers will, we dare say, remember more than one 
case in which a Vast redundancy of life has been 
thrown into discussions that concerned the dead, 
Mr. Cureton’s love of his themé took the more 


| agreeable, and no less persuasive, shape of courtesy ; 


and with him, that which was studiously acquired 
was frankly communicated. For some years, Mr. 
Cureton was connected withthe numismatic depart- 
ment of the British Museum.” His very considerable 
fortune if leff, we believe, for want of immediate 


or composer did not have a | heirs, to charitable uses. 





eines 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


a CROSSING THE FORD. 
- Berghem, Painter. J. Cousen, 

Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 1 in. by 1 .— 
NicHoLas BeRrGueM, or Berchem, is ranked amon 
the most eminent painters of the old Dutch school - 
he was born at Haarlem, in 1624, from which place 
his real name, Van Haarlem, was derived; that b 
which he is now known having been given to hin 
on an occasion that will be referred to presently 
He received his earliest instruction in Art from his 
father, Peter Van Haarlem, a painter of “ still-life” 
of no remarkable talent ; afterwards he became the 
pupil successively of Van Goyen, Moyaert, Jan Wils 
and Weeninx. It was while in the school of Van 
Goyen that, on the authority of Karel de Moor. a 
Dutch artist and writer, he acquired the name of 
Berchem. The story is, that the boy, being pur- 
sued by his father, who wished to chastise him for 
some javenile delinquency, ran off to the house of 
his preceptor: Van Goyen witnessing the chase, and 
desirons cf shielding his pupil from the anger of the 
parent, called out to his other scholars,—“ Berg 
hem,” which in the Dutch language means, “ hide 
him.” Other writers, however, affirm that the 
family name was in reality Berehem, and that the 
father was called Van Haarlem, from being born in 
the town of Haarlem: these biographers regard De 
Moor’s story as a fable. 

For some time after Berghem had quitted the 
studio of Weeninx, he painted sea-ports and ship- 
ping; his pictures of this class bear a close resem- 
blance to those of his master; but subsequently he 
devoted himself almost exclusively to landscapes, in 
which figures and cattle occupy very prominent 





positions, but not, perhaps, to such a degree as in 
‘| the works of his fellow-countrymen, Paul Potter 
,| and Cuyp. While in the zenith of his reputation 


he received a commission from the Burgomaster of 
Dort, Vanderhulk, to paint a picture in competition 
with his contemporary, Jan Both. The price stipu- 
lated for each picture was 800 guilders, and a con- 
siderable additional sum was promised to him who 
should produce the best work. Berghem painted a 
magnificent range of mountain scenery, with nume- 
rous figures and groups of cattle. Both selected a 
passage of ideal Italian landscape, which hetreated 
with the most appropriate feeling.’ The “pictures 
were finished and placed side by side, the better to 
compare them. The burgomaster having carefully 
examined them—those old Dutch citizens’ knew 
something about pictures, and could estimate their 
merits—declared that he found both so excellent that 


he was unable to decide between them. He then ~ 


generously presented each of the painters with the 
sum he had promised as a premium for the superior 
performance. ; i: * 
Berghem’s ion among his countrymen was 
so high, and the demands for his pictures so-great 
that, notwithstanding his: ifdustry—and he wis 


mest indefatigable in his labours, usually painting,» 


during the summer months, from sunrise to sunset 
—he found it difficult to satisfy the claims of his 
patrons ; and though it is statedthat he painted 
with’ great ‘rapidity, there are no signs‘of baste i. 
his works, nor is there any want of careful-finish. 


-painters. 
Few of the old landscape — nest aye 


variety of subject-matter in 
‘artist; this is scarcely to be wondered at, if we con- 
sider who and what were his instructors. In the 
studio of his father » tae be jagaler 
fruit, dead birds, &e.; Van Goyen im 
painting ; Moyaert, aud Wils—whose daughter he 
ervied—tastracted him in landscape-painting ; and 
the example of his uncle Weeninx gave him @ taste 
for representing sea-port towns. oy of 
His picture of “Crossing the Ford” is. one 
eight in the collection at Buckingham Palace : it isa 
small work, but has always been considered po 
beantiful example of this artist, true to pear 
simple as the composition is, of much eleganee: ot 
some of Berghem’s pictures, it is of a Jow tone < 
colour throughout, rae — ‘that, = ‘ity not 
for the bright blue skirt of the womans oi™ 
would be positively flat : ‘this slight Ohifests ROWERS: 
aided by the white cow, serves to enliven‘the ' : 
and give it brilliency. _ Sad) 2 ag Be 
The painting is-on copper, and: is dated 1650. -* 
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DUSSELDORF : 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 





Tue Exhibition of Modern Art in this Art-city 
conveys but a poor idea of its artist strength ; and 
those to whom its fame is familiar will be grievously 
disappointed if their impression of its capabilities is 
obtained ouly by the information acquired during a 
visit to the Academy. ‘The collection consists of no 
more than 238 pictures, in which the leading masters 
of Disseldorf are not represented: but the exhibi- 
tion is to be considered merely as an assemblage of 
works out of which the Art-Union (Kunstverein) is 
to select its prizes. The revenue of the society is 
considerable—amounting annually to between £2000 
and £3000: it does not, however, purchase produc- 
tions of price; the object being rather to encourage, 
by judiciously timed patronage, such painters as give 
promise, and are not yet in a condition to dictate 
terms. Many are they who have thus found their 
early stepping-stones to fame and fortune : the Art- 
Union of Diisseldorf has thus been the safest and 
best of patrons, and, under its fosterage, genius has 
often made its way to glory. This is labouring for, 
and achieving, a better and higher purpose than 
helping those who require no help— 
* Giving its sum of more 
To that which hath too much.” 

If our Art-Union of London would learn a lesson 
out of the book studied at Diisseldorf, its retro- 
spect would be happier and more honourable than, 
under existing regulations, it ever can be. 

The Annual Exhibition is but a lame affair: we 
have accounted for its poverty ; yet there are on the 
walls of the Academy several very admirable works, 
in landscape more especially—a branch of Art in 
which Germany is making rapid advances; and not 
in this way only, for, although the ocean is usually 
to the Germans a myth, they produce pictures of 
storms, and sea-cliffs, and ships, and boats, that may 
make Stanfield and Cooke “look to their laurels.” 
In a collection to which we shall refer presently 
there are paintings of this class by the elder Achen- 
bach, that are fully equal to the best productions of 
the sea-girt isle; yet Achenbach is a dweller in 
Diisseldorf, far away from a sea-side, which he can 
know only as a stranger. His younger brother, 
Oswald Achenbach, has another walk: his forest 
scenes, sheltering ancient buildings, with character- 
istic figures, are of high excellence. There are 
examples of this painter in the collection of Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, which it will be our 
privilege, ere long, to make known to the English 
public. In the exhibition under notice he exhibits 
one beautiful work. Other contributors of excellent 
landscape are Adloff, Bergslien, Gude, Flamm, Kiipers, 
Maurer, Rodde, Bodom, and Scheins. Their works 
are, for the most part, very carefully studied and 
minutely finished; yet in no degree tainted by 
** Pre-Raffaellitism,” which the artists of Diisseldorf 
entirely ignore. Mr. Ruskin would not find in this 
Art-city a solitary tree or a single leaf under which 
to shelter an idea: we can imagine him wandering 
among its multitude of ateliers, “a discontented 
and repining spirit,” shaking the dust from off his 
feet as he departed, and leaving his ban with the 
six hundred artists—its inhabitants. It is no ex- 
aggeration thus to number them ; there are actually 
six hundred artists in this comparatively small 
city—artists of all ranks and orders, painters, sculp- 
tors, engravers, modellers, &c. &c., all of whom 
live, or strive to live, by the profession they have 
adopted. 

Those who would form a reasonable idea of the 
Art-wealth of Diisseldorf must, however, visit THE 
GaLtery or Herr Scuutte, the successor of Herr 
Buddeus—his successor, that is to say, in so far as the 
trading establishment is concerned; for Herr Buddeus 
—to whom, as a publisher, Art in Germany owes so 
large a debt—still continues to issue engravings, and 
has recently produced two or three works that will 
obtain honour in all the countries of Europe: to 
these we shall refer hereafter. The gallery of Herr 
Schulte is a trade concern; here are pictures pur- 
chased by him, and others confided to him for sale 
by the painters. As will, therefore, be supposed, a 
very correct idea may be here formed of the Art- 
power of the famous school of Diisseldorf. The 
collection consists of about 150 works, all good ; it 





is neither his will nor his interest to exhibit aught 
that is without merit: while, necessarily, to attract 
visitors, and thus make his scheme profitable, it is 
essential that he show examples of many of the 
leading masters. It is a permanent exhibition ; but 
there is no catalogue, inasmuch as additions and 
subtractions are frequent. We do not, therefore, 
oceupy our space with details which in a week may 
be of no value; but assuredly visitors to the Rhine, 
or to any part of Rhenish Prussia, may profitably 
spend a day in this beautiful and tranquil city, to 
form acquaintance with the Art and artists who 
have made it renowned throughout the world. 

One of the great props of rue ScHoot at Diisset- 
Dorr, Lessing—who is equally famous as a land 
andan historical painter—has removed from that city, 
and now resides at Darmstadt, having been seduced 
from his allegiance to the creator of his renown, by 
the Grand Duke of Baden, a prince in all respects 
estimable, and who has recently laboured to render 
his capital famous and attractive by means of Art. 

It will be our pleasant task to notice some of the 
more recent publications of Herr ScHULGEN, whose 
exquisite volume of the purest and most perfect Art- 
engravings from the drawings of Overbeck, illus- 
trating the evangelists, has recently received recog- 
nition from the King of Prussia, not only by liberal 
assistance and patronage of the work, but by a per- 
sonal compliment to the publisher. Such incidents 
ought to be recorded; they are honourable to the 
giver and to the receiver; they act as salutary 
stimulants to patriotic services ; they reward, while 
they encourage, desert. The work to which we refer 
is a costly work ; and perhaps without the aid of the 
government, it might have been a commercial failure: 
thus supported, however, it has no doubt been, as it 
ought to be, a success. The “Album des Evangiles,” 
engraved from the designs of Overbeck, is far too 
little known in England. We have noticed it more 
than once in the Art-Journal ; but it is very difficult 
to convey to the reader a just idea of the beauty, 
merit, and value of a series of fifty engravings, every 
one of which is an exquisite example of Art, and all 
of which are worthy illustrations of “the Book of 
books.” 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Parts.—As usual, the féte of the Emperor has 
been the occasion of distributing to the various pro- 
vincial museums the paintings accumulated by go- 
vernment purchases during the year. About thirty 

ictures have thus been disposed of.—M. Landelle 
as received a commission from Government to 
decorate the Chapel of St. Joseph, in the Church of 
St. Sulpice, Paris.—M. A. Yvon, the painter of the 
large picture, “‘ The Capture of the Malakoff,” has 
just finished a companion to it, representing a pre- 
iminary assault, the title of which is ‘‘ Courtine de 
Malakoff.’,—Madame de Montazan has left her gal- 
lery of paintings to the Museum of Caen.—The 
council-general of Vaucluse has memorialised the 
Government to restore the Palace of the Popes at 
Avignon.—The prize for painting this year (Concour 
prix de Rome) has been gained by M. J. J. Henner ; 
the second prize by M.B. Ulmann, The compe- 
tition Wonent out several good works. The subject 
treated was ‘‘ Adam and Eve finding the Dead Body 
of Abel.””—M. Galimard has just finished a “‘ Visi- 
tation” for the Chapel of the Tuileries.—M. Bou- 
terwek, a Prussian, has painted, by order, for his 
native country, ‘“ Christ rising from his Tomb,” 
and “Christ in the Garden of Olives.” —M. Bou- 
langer, architect, has been commissioned to erect at 
Athens an edifice for the corps legislatif, a theatre, 
and other buildings.—The paintings and drawings 
from the French students of Rome have been ex- 
hibited; they consist of the usual copies from 
frescoes and studies from" nature.—A statue is to be 
erected to Eugene Sue.—M. Leval, the sculptor who 
designed the equestrian statue of Napoleon I. at 
Cherbourg, has received a commission from the 
Government to execute another, to be erected at 
Longwood, St. Helena, where the emperor died. 

Beriin.—Professor; Fischer has been entrusted 
with the execution of the monument to be erected 


in this city in honour of Mendelsohn. The funds- 


for the work are supplied by seer subscription.— 
Wolff’s statue of the Electress Henrietta Louisa, wife 
of the t Elector, is now in its place at Oranien- 
burg. It stands on a pedestal of sandstone nine feet 
hi ch, the figure being eight feet in height, and 
habited according to the fashion of the middle of the 


seventeenth century. The right hand is extended 
holding the charter of the Orphan Asylum, and the 
left hangs down, holding the ermine which falls 
from the shoulders. The statue is of zinc, and, 
with the exception of the Griefewald monument, is 
the first zine portrait-statue that has been executed. 
Oranienburg is a little town situated about four 
miles from Berlin, and it owes its name to this 
princess, to whom the castle, with its grounds, were 
presented by her husband, and from her received its 
name, Oranienburg, in memory of the family of 
Orange, of which she was a member. 

HambBurcu.—The statistics of the Art-Union of 
the last year show an increase of twenty-three 
in the list of members, the number of sub- 
scribers of the foregoing od having been nine 
hundred. The exhibition been made perma- 
nent; and it contains examples of perhaps a greater 
a schools than has ever before been repre- 
sented in any similar institution, 

Stutreart.—The portrait of the first Duke of 
Wurtemberg, Eberhard with the Beard, has excited 
the greatest interest and admiration among the 
artists and antiquaries of this place, because it was 
not believed that any genuine portrait of this cele- 
brated character was in existence ; though there are 
three pictures supposed to represent him, but they 
are ay peed unauthenticated. In this portrait he 
wears the grand cordon of the Golden Fleece, which 
he received in 1491 from the hands of King Maxi- 
milian, and at this time, in his forty-seventh year, 
it is supposed that this portrait was painted. The 
artist was Schiile, or Schiilein, a Swabian, and a 
citizen of Ulm, who was often entertained at the 
court of the Duke at Tiibingen. Asa young man 
the hair of Eberhard was fair, but it is in this pic- 
ture blanched, not so much by time as by an active 
life and much suffering.—It is remarkable that the 
portrait of his wife, the Duchess Barbara Gonzaga, 
daughter of the Duke of Mantua, was found in 
England. This portrait is now in the Royal Aca- 
demy at Stuttgart, and, with that recently re- 
covered, is known to have been the property of the 
house of Wurtemburg; but both pictures are sup- 
posed to have been sold with quantities of old furni- 
| — were disposed of between the years 1800 
an 2. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


TavnTon.—The School of Art in this town, 
though it has been established but two years, seems 
already to have become one of the most prosperous 
institutions in the kingdom, when the size of the 
town and the number of the inhabitants are taken 
into consideration. At the meeting held, in the 
commencement of the past month, for distributing 
the medals and prizes to the successful competitors, 
Mr, W. F. Elliot, who presided on the occasion, 
stated—The class for artizans had increased during 
the year from pat ape to forty-three students, 
and the entire number of pupils receiving instruc- 
tion had advanced in same period from one 
hundred and fifty-five to nearly four hundred. In 
1857 the local medals awarded were ten; in the 

resent year, twenty-five. Last year the pupils 

not made progress sufficient to enable them to 
compete for national medallions; this year they had 
carried off three of these prizes, gained in competition 
with all the schools throughout the United Kingdom ; 
while of other similar institutions in the west of 
England, Plymouth and Bristol had each gained 
none, and Bath and Exeter only one each. The 
total number of prizes awarded this year in the 
Taunton school was ninety-three, being an increase 
of forty over the preceding year. This institution 
is under the superintendence of Mr. Williamson, to 
whose excellent management and judicious instruc- 
tion so much of its success and efficiency is due. 

Briouton.—The fourth exhibition of ‘ The 
Brighton and Sussex Society of Arts” is again 
open; it is therefore to be hoped that it is now 

rmanently established. The number of contri- 
butions is two hundred and forty-eight, and among 
the names of the contributors we find those of Sir 
Watson Gordon, R.A., E. H. Baily, R.A., W. Salter, 
M.A.F., G. Patten, A.R.A., J. Sant, W. 8. P. Hen- 
derson, H. Johnson, F. Y. Hurlstone, 8. A. Hart, 
R.A., A. Cooper, R.A., G. Cole, L. J. Wood, W. 
Goodall, M. Claxton, John Barnett, V. Bartholo- 
mew, Kenny Meadows, Aaron Penley, Matthew 
Noble, E. C. Williams, J. Bustock, R. H. Nibbs, 
A. Munro, T. Woolner, &c. The curator of the 
exhibition is Mr. Cordwell, who has exerted him- 
self strenuously to promote the interests of the 
institution, the continuity of which seems now 
beyond a question. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS | co-operation of a German, resident in London, and believe he may be found a valuabl 
AS SUGGESTIONS TO MANUFACTURERS, ETC. | auxiliary to many classes of Art-manufacturers ; probably, he might work out very ia 
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Terrace, Westbourne Grove West. We have thus obtained the 





scope of his varied abilities, resulting from a long experience obtained in some of the best 
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schools of the Continent. The designs we 


publish speak for themselves: we may direct 


ANON» 





—subjects we suggested to him: in designs for cast- 
iron bedsteads our manufacturers are very deficient. 
These are, as will be observed, simple rather than 
elaborate, and by no means costly to produce. 
This article is daily growing more and more into 
use: it has been of late greatly improved in con- 
struction, and an advance in ornamentation is much 
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to be desired—such as may combine convenience with 
grace, and completeness with simplicity. 

With these pages we shall robably take leave of 
the subject for some time, believing that the space 
thus occupied may be employed to ‘better advantage, 
and the cost thus incurred be made more produc- 
tive of value if expended otherwise. It is probable 
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that our readers, as well as ourselves, have been dis- 
appointed to find, in the series we have from time 
to time published, so few Dersians that exhibit 
ORIGINALITY—so few that make manifest the ad- 
vancemeut we believe we are making in all the 
branches of the Industrial Arts. We confess the 


been encouraging: yet our subscribers will do us the 
justice to admit that the fault has not been with us; 
we have done “our best” to procure such designs as 
would be really instructive to designers and sugges- 
tive to manufacturers—openiug our columns freely 


| to all contributors—remunerating the artists in all 









assistance we have obtained in this respect has not cases, and giving the names and addresses of all artists, 
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manufacture. ‘ . 
Our first step was to advertise our plan—our 
to address a circular to every School of Art through- 
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cellen three from the head school at Kensington, and about if 
tram, and the dulgus or eat bedateads a dozen from some of the provincial masters, there 


frame, and the designs for cast-iron bedsteads 
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ledge and appreciation of what has been done in 
| England since the memorable year 1851. 


as been no response of value; scarcely one indeed 
= a pupil ‘he either has been educated, or is 
receiving education, in any of the schools. We may 
not, therefore, congratulate the heads of the Depart- 
ment on the evidence of progress they are enabled to 
adduce, now that time has been given to mature the 
tree and produce the fruit; nor the public on the 
recompence they receive for a large outlay of money 
—extending over about twenty years, and annually 
increasing in amount. 2 

It is, however, very probable that in the several 
leading manufactures of England, there are artist- 
designers at work, who have been educated either at 
the School in London, or at the Provincial Schools, 
or both, and who consequently were debarred from 
offering to us designs such as were required and 
sought for in the establishments at which they were 
employed. We have indeed reason to believe that 
this is the fact ; for undonbtedly in the late exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington (very limited in quantity 
as it certainly was) there were abundant proofs of 
progress, such progress being derived more or less 
from the operations of the Department. 

We s rhaps in future occupy a portion of 
our space by Snes from the leading manufacturers 
of the staple Art-produce of England, visiting for 
that purpose the principal manufactories of the 
leading manufacturing towns—those of Porcelain, 
Glass, Bronze, Iron, Paper-hangings, &c.; and in- 
cluding those which fabricate silk, woollen, and 
cotton goods, We shall hope, therefore, again to 
aid the plans of all such producers as are striving to 
associate their productions with true Art, and thus to 
educate the public in a right knowledge and just 
appreciation of the goodand the beautiful. Somefifteen 
years have since we sought in this Journal 
to’ally Art, in its more limited sense, with the issues 
of the factory ; it is unnecessary to say that we thus 
became instrumental in promoting au earnest desire 
for improvement in very many manufactories through- 
out the kingdom, and that in other ways beneficial 
results followed our labours. Although, on many 
occasions since that time, we have continued such 
reports, we have done so but partially. The changes 
that have taken place are many and great; and it 
will not be without interest to contrast the produc- 
tions of the period to which we refer with those that 
now issue to meet the demand of the public. We 
have reason to believe that evidence will thus be 
adduced to bring conviction that if our progress is 
not entirely satisfactory, it is, at all events, large and 
encouraging. 

It is within the memory of persons whose age is 
less than that of this Journal, when a good produc- 
tion by a manufacturer of England was a rare event 
—the result of chance rather than thought; and 
when graceful designs in any of the objects of daily 
use were looked for only as imports from the Conti- 
nent. It is far otherwise now: we are enabled to 
supply many European countries with articles which, 
while they maintain their supremacy of material and 
manufacture, are accepted also as good in form, in 
decoration, and in manipulation. Those who travel 
through continental cities are often agreeably sur- 
prised to see in shop windows objects that cannot 
fail to gratify, and to learn, perhaps for the first 
time, that they are the produce of English manu- 
faeturers; and that, if there purchased, they will 
cost about double the sums for which they may be 
obtained in England. 

There is, we repeat, much cause for gratification 
at the progress our British Art-producers have made 
within the last ten years; it is continuing, and 
it is certain to increase more and more. It will, there- 
fore, be our pleasant task again to make our readers 
familiar with such progress. We shall probably 
adopt no specific plan, but we shall search out such 
manufactories—no matter of what class or order 
appertaining to Art—as best evidence the improve- 
ment it will be our duty to report upon and describe. 

It has been announced—thongh not, we believe, 
formally—that there will be an Exhibition of Art and 
Art-industry during the spring and summer of 186]. 
We may be of opinion that the time will not even 
then have arrived when this object can be effectually 
accomplished ; but we shall endeavour to uphold it 
hone the less, and counsel manufacturers to make 

reparations to encounter a new trial, which may 

very beneficial to them, in extending a know- 


J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. 


FROM THE STATUE BY E. H. BAILY, B.A. 





Ir may be affirmed almost, we apprehend, without 
fear of contradiction, that not more than one of 
every thousand who knew and admired the pictures 
of this great painter was acquainted with his per- 
sonal appearance, his form and features. Turner's 
retired habits, his monkish seclusion in that dismal, 
dirty, and cheerless abode, in Queen Anne Street— 
how strange that the glorious sunshine and light of 
nature should have rested within the dwelling, 
though only on the canvas before which the artist 
sat !|—his unwillingness to enter into society, and his 
insuperable aversion to sit for a portrait of any sort 
or kind,—all these circumstances contributed to keep 
the public in ignorance of the personality of the 
magician who conjured up such wonderful pictures 
of beauty and grandeur. Like the audience in a 
theatre, we saw the scenery constantly passing be- 
fore our eyes, but knew nothing of the machinery 
by which it was worked ; nor were the hands visible 
that set it in motion. Our engraving, from Mr. 
Baily’s statue, will, we are sure, be welcomed ; not 
only by our regular subscribers, but by all who 
respect the genius of the greatest landscape-painter 
that ever lived: it will cause Turner’s to be to them 
an “old, familiar face.” 

None of our sculptors are so well qualified, from per- 
sonal association and acquaintance, for the execution 
of such a work as this, as Mr. Baily. During a period 
of more than thirty years they were fellow-members 
of the Royal Academy, where the sculptor must 
have had very frequent opportunities of studying the 
character of the painter’s personality. It is, we believe, 
from such “ memories” that Mr. Baily modelled the 
statue. Our own recollection of Turner enables us to 
testify to the accuracy of the portrait, and to the 
general fidelity with which the figure is represented. 
This great painter, as those who knew him will re- 
member, paid little respect to his personal ap nce; 
the tie of his neckcloth, the fit of his coat, the length 
and breadth of his nether garments, were matters to 
him of perfect indifference. He had a soul above 
broadcloth and muslin, and cared nothing for the 
maxims and example of Chesterfield and Beau 
Brummell as to what constitutes the outward and 
visible sign of a “gentleman.” Neither Phidias 
nor Praxiteles could have sculptured a “thing of 
beauty ””—a graceful yet manly figure—from such a 
model as Turner. But Mr. Baily has done what is 
cf far more value to those who reverence the genius 
of the artist: he has shown us the mind that was in 
him ; the deep, earnest, impassioned soul that held 
high communings with Nature, reading her, study- 
ing her, loving her, presenting her in all her beauty 
and glory, her sunshine and her storms. Those 
broad, massive features, that expansive forehead, 
those shaggy eyebrows, which never could veil the 
bright intelligent sparkle of his eyes ; those thin lips 
developing in themselves a “line of beauty,” com- 
biue to make a portrait that belongs only to one of 
more than ordinary intellectual powers. Turner’s 
face, even to those who know not the artist, stamped 
him as a man of mark—a man not to be passed by 
unnoticed, however carelessly and slovenly he may 
have been habited.” 

The sculptor has yery judiciously rid himself of a 
portion of the incongruous and unartistie forms of 
costume by covering them with the robe of his.profes- 
sorship. Will Turner’s Art-mantle ever descend upon 
another painter? we suspect not. Such artists, 
like the great luminous body in the heavens that we 
have all so lately been admiring and wondering at, 
only appear once in the roll of centuries ; but they 
are fixed stars, not passing meteors, or whatever else 
comets may be; their light does not fade away after 
a few successive changes of day into night, and night 
into day ; it stays with us and our children’s chil- 
dren unto many generations, illumining their path- 
way through the world of Art, as it has done ours, 
the glory of the land over which it shines, and a 
guide to those who would walk by its enduring and 
attractive rays. 

There are circumstances of many kinds which 
contribute to give a more than common interest to 
the statue of the great Painter which we this day 
present to our readers. The pre-eminent place 





which his single name, if there were none to help 





it, secures for the English school of landscape- 
painting among the schools of the world,—the eccen- 
tricities of a life and character devoted to Art, 
with an almost unexampled unity of devotion, — 
the munificent bequest of the Art-fruits of that life 
to the nation, which they help to make illustrious 
as well as rich, and noble appropriation of all its 
other fruits to objects connected with the education 
of the younger and the solace of the poorer mem- 
bers of his profession who are to follow in his foot- 
steps as they can,—and the extraordinary manner 
in which, as regards some of these objects, the 
testamentary intentions of the generous artist have 
been set aside,—all these things are constituents of 
that strong feeling towards the illustrious deceased, 
which demands the satisfaction of a personal record. 
In the case of Turner, this natural desire on the part 
of survivors, and of posterity, for a tuation of 
the lineaments of genius, was, as we have intimated, 
singularly thwarted by his own refusal to lend him- 
self to representation. The fact gives, we repeat, 
value to the figure of the painter which we have 
here engraved. The work was exhibited to the 
public in the Sculpture-room of the Royal Academy 
during the past season. 

The statue of the late Mr. Turner, by Baily, has 
not yet found its way into marble; but it must 
inevitably, from the circumstances, take that more 
enduring form,—and, as we recently hinted, a 
scheme has been suggested for its appropriation, 
which would secure it to the nation under conditions 
greatly to be desired. We have remarked, that, with 
the single exception of the statue of Wilkie, standing 
in the hall through which the present rooms of the 
National Gallery are approached, that institution 
pes no sculpture records of the great artists 

y whom its walls are enriched. In progress of 
time, when the new building about to arise on the 
site shall afford the opportunity for this most appro- 
priate form of decoration, it may well be hoped that 
a series of such marble illustrations will add its own 
feature of interest to the national collection. It is 
clear enough, that there can be no memory to which 
such a form of honour can be more justly due than 
to that of the great master whose works, while they 
constitute a priceless portion of the treasure which 
the collection includes, contribute to it the peculiar 
glory, that the portion in question is of native 
growth. Who should stand on a pedestal here, if 
not he whose matchless body of pictures—the pro- 
duct of a life, and the title to an immortality —are 
the double gift to the nation, first of the painter’s 
genius and then of his munificence? It seems to 
many, that the national obligation demands the ex- 
pression of a statue,—and that the Turner Gallery 
is incomplete as an institution without a likeness of 
Turner himself. The suggestion, then, is, that 
Baily’s statue of the great painter shall stand, 
in marble, amongst the = painter’s own works ; 
and if that suggestion ically followed out, 
the country would, in probability, be most 
willing to take such a method of at once paying & 

debt and nating a great memory. 
FThoee of ee who had any personal 
knowledge of the late Mr. Turner, will see, as we 
have already remarked, that not only are the form 
and features of the man rendered with great fidelity, 
bat the moral peculiarities of the artist are ex- 
ressed by Mr. Baily with a very graphic power. 

t is beside the question, that neither the forms nor 
the features of the painter were such as lend them- 
selves favourably to Art, after the high Greek ideal. 
In the matter of portrait sculpture, we have arrived 
now-a-days at an-idea more true, and less transcen- 
dental, than the old one ; and the case before us 1s 
one of those in which the Art is adopted for the sake 
of the great model, not the model for the sake of 
the high Art. The yvonpl is here represented in 
his working hour, and the characteristics embodied 
are emphatically his owu.—The figure is what 1 
called heroic size, and stands seven feet high. , 

The history of this painter’s life, and of the phi- 
losophy of his Art, is much needed, but it has yet 
to be written, Mr. Ruskin has told us much about 
the latter, but that much is not of a character whi 
even the present generation—still less posterity— 
does, or will, accept as an impartial, un jiassed re- 
cord. We have heard that Mr. Thornbury is pre- 
paring a “Life of Turner,” though we cannot speak 
authoritatively upon the matter. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL, 





BY MR. AND MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


Part XXIII, 






EFORE we visit Greenwich, “THE PALACE HOSPITAL 
oF ENGLAND,” we should pause awhile at Dept- 
ford. If we are jourseying by land, we have just 
passed the boundary of the county of Surrey and 
entered that of Kent, which we do not again 
leave, inasmuch as it continues to border the 
right bank of the river all the way to its junction 
with the sea. Deptford is made famous by its 
dockyards, commenced here so far back as the 
reign of Henry VIII.: its supremacy was long 
maintained ; but its neighbour, Woolwich, has 
usurped the place it formerly held in the naval 
history of the country.* ye’s Court, once the residence of 
~) John Evelyn, and some time occupied by the Czar Peter 

the Great, is now entirely gone: but tradition is yet active 

in the locality, and in the writings of “the lover of trees” 
may be found much curious matter concerning the Muscovite, 
who had sadly disturbed the harmony and tried the temper of him 
who, at all times and in all places, was a worshipper of Nature,— 
the czar was a “ hedge-breaker,” who ruined his garden, and who 
had “a house full of people right nasty ;” and it was a joy to the gentle old 
man when the time of imperial tenancy—and but a short time it was—expired, 
and he had again his garden “ most boscaresque, being, as it were, an exemplar 
of his book of forest trees.” A small river, the Ravensbourne, joins the Thames 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


at Deptford.+ Rising out of a pure stream on Keston Heath, it pursues its 
pleasant course,— 
“* Wanders in Hayes and Bromley, Beckingham vale, 
And straggling Lewisham, to where Deptford Bridge 
Uprises, in obedience to its flood.” 

We have been voyaging among the ships of all nations, with huge store- 
houses, quays, and wharves on either side; the river now, however, widens out, 
and begins to clear somewhat; the steam-boat has a freer pathway, and ma 
proceed with less hazard of running down some barge or row-boat, of whic 





* “The society of the Trinity House, founded by Sir Thomas Spert, Comptroller of the 
Navy to Henry VIII., was first established at this place, and incorporated by the name of 
“ The Master, Warden, and Assistants of the Guild or Fraternity of the most glorious 
and undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the parish of Deptford, Stroud, in the 
county of Kent.” This company consists of a mast-r, deputy-master, thirty-one elder 
brethren, and an unlimited number of inferior memb.:3, out of whom the elder brethren 
are elected. Among these are always some of the great officers of state ; the remainder 
are captains either in the royal navy or of merchantmen. This corporation having for 
its object the increase and encouragement of navigation, the good government of seamen, 
and the security of merchantmen en the coasts, is invested with the powers of examining 
the mathematical classes in Christ's Hospital; of examining and licensing masters of 
ships ; appointing pilots both for the royal navy and for merchant ships; settling the 
rates of pilotage ; erecting, ordering, and maintaining light-houses, buoys, beacons, and 
other sea-marks for the better security of ships; granting license to seamen to row on 
the Thames in time of peace, or when past service ; licensing aliens to serve on board 
English ships ; hearing and determining complaints of officers and seamen in the merchant 
service, subject to an appeal to the Admiralty. The revenue of the company, which 
arises from tonnage, ballastage, beaconage, &., and from contingent benefactions, is 
applied (after defraying the expenses of light-houses, &c.) to the relief of decayed seamen, 
their widows, and o ns. The members of this corporation enjoy various privileges 
and immunities. e ancient Hall at Deptford, where their meetings were formerly 
held, was pulled down about the year 1787, and an elegant building erected for that pur- 
fe 3 in — near the Tower. on arms of this corporation are Arg, a cross G 

een four ships of three masts in fall sail, proper.”—Lysons. 

t “The name of this place was anciently written Depeford, signifying the deep ford, 
where the bridge now is over the Ravensbourne.”—Lysons. 





there seems to the inexperienced eye a peril ual, all the way from the 
Tower, through “the Pool,” and in the Bachan highway that jeads from 
o— Nap see howpital or brings us within view of Greenwich. 
jose who ap ital by drivin any of the t villages 
that divide it from Lendow—nomieal Ps indeed, for the ae a con- 
tinuation of houses all the way—will see with exceeding delizht the glory 
of England,—the pride of every Englishman! Taken from any point of view 
it is “a palace”—beautiful in construction, graceful in all its proportions, as 
d and imposing a structure as any nation of the modern world can show. 
ut it is especially striking when seen as we voyage the Thames, either upwards 
or downwards; and dead must be the heart of him who does not share the 
sentimeut—if he cannot repeat the lines—of the poet :— 
“ Hail! noblest structure, imaged on the wave! 
A nation's grateful tribute to the brave: 
Hail! blest retreat from war and shipwreck, hail!” 
It is not because here many mouarchs had their chosen seat, that as a “ royal” 
palace it was famous for centuries—it is not even because it “gave Eliza birth” 
that we 
“ Kneel and kiss the consecrat» earth ;" 


but becanse here three thousand veterans repose after years of tempest and battle 
—maimed many of them, aged all of them ; they have done their work; they 
have earned repose as the right of toil, and honour as the meed of vietory. 

The Old Palace at Greenwich, commenced by Duke Humphrey, enlarged by the 
fourth Edward, added to by Henry VII., embellished by Henry VIII., by whom 
it was named Placentia, or “the Manor of Pleasannce,”* and subsequently a 
favourite residence of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and the four kings of the 
Stuarts, and one of the dwellings of the Lord Protector—that is not the palace 
our brave seamen inhabit as their own “for ever.” After the Restoration, 
Placentia was in part rebuilt, and during the reign of William and Mary, it was 
dedicated to its high and holy purpose—the good and merciful suggestion emanat- 
ing from the Queen. Although principally the work of the architect Wren, it was 
added to by successive sovereigns, and finally completed by George II.—large 
sums having been supplied for its “ finishing” out of the forfeited estates of the 
Earl of Derwentwater (in 1715), during the reign of George I.¢ From these 
estates, the hospital still derives a revenue, augmented from other sources—a 
small tax upon all seamen, duties arising from certain lighthouses, market-rents 
in the town, and forfeited and unclaimed prize-money. 

The “old sailors” have their library, their reading-room, their picture-gallery 
(the famous Painted Hall, which contains a series of glorious records of 
glorious sea-fights)—their walks in piazzas, under shelter in foul weather, and 
their park for promenade when the sun is shining ; their doctors, their nurses, 
their spiritual guides, and, above all, their memories of the victories they have 
aided to win, and the knowledge that duty and gratitude have provided for 
easing their ailments and comforting their old age. 





THE NAVAL SCHOOL, GREENWICH. 


At the entrance to the park, fronting it, and immediately behind the hospital, 
is the Naval School, where numbers of happy boys may be seen during play-hours. 
The long colonnade on each side was constructed for the use of the boys in wet 
weather. The whole was built in 1783, from the designs of Athenian Stuart. 
The boys are fully educated for sea-service, are bound to it for seven oy on 
leaving the school ; and many sailors have been trained here . eir 
country’s battles, and afterwards — upon their laurels in their old age, 

to the scene of their earliest education. ; 
oes terrible experience of the past few years has taught us ——- 
our soldiers almost as highly as they deserve: our “ brave — in 
Crimea, our wonder-working troops in India, have aroused ns = — 
sity of a “ standing army” as well as of a “ floating armament. od e, 
certain as unavoidable, that has followed our colonial increase, ren ed 
longer in fact an island; our head still wears the crown of Neptune, pape 
body and its members have continental requirements. The “ tigh e 


en = ect, and princely 

* II. made Greenwich, as Lambard says, “a pleasant, perfe t, a ‘ 

BBS, O11 his state el ee on noblenesse and open court,” “ with revels. 
royal. 


eg Sonal eas pat ‘or the reception of pensioners in the month of January, 
1705. 
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i ” ig pot our boundary. Despite the well-intentioned but feeble remon- 
ad the “ peace party,” and "the ultra “ moderation” that would govern 
and protect the people by the people, and make bonfires of — * en 
are conscious that if we are to keep what we have got, we must be y 

for it on land as well as on sea. 
* is somewhat remarkable that the two palaces of refuge—one for the 
worn-out soldier, the other for the worn-out sailor—should stand so bravely on 
the banks of our royal river. There is no need to tell John Bull he ought 
to keep up his navy, aud provide “like a Briton” for his old Jack-tars 
pacha Last sea-fight is fought, 

Their task of glory done.” : 

He is as proud of GreEnwicn Hosrrrat as he is of his own estate, hereditary 
or acquired; or of his handsome wife, or half dozen or dozen of fair-haired 
children, or any particular happiness or glory that belongs exclusively to 
himself. There is something grand in seeing the way in which a reqular 
Englishman wakes up after his “ night’s discomfort” in an Antwerp or Rotter- 
dam boat when it comes in sight of Greenwich Hospital; he seems to have an 
ipstinetive knowledge of the fact, and you see his broad white forehead, and 
firm masculine features, at the right moment, as he thrusts himself among 
a troop of black-browed, lid men, whiskered and bearded — the 
“ Mussoos”-—whose gaze is fixed on the solid, well proportioned, elabo- 
rate mass of masonry, with its lawns and its arches, its courts, its magnifi- 
cent entrance, its comprehensive beauty and dignity, forming such a noble 
whole. Our genuine John Bull of the middle class does not speak French 
or German sufficiently well to be mistaken for a “native,” but he gives 
forth the information warmly and gratuitously in a mingling of the three 
languages ; he tells them that no continental king has so fine a palace as that, 
nor so fine a river to build it by: and he perplexes them by the assurance that,” 
properly speaking, it is not a palace now, but a hospital—a home for the old 
sailor-men of England—the “Jack-tars” who man “the wooden walls” they 
hear so much—and énow so much—about. There they are for the rest of their 
days—well taken care of—with goose at Michaelmas, and roast beef and plum- 
pudding at Christmas; and there isn’t a man in England who would not spare 
sixpence out of his shilling to keep them there—such fine, brave old fellows! 
And the “Mussoos” wonder at his enthusiasm, and ask a few questions, 
which are willingly answered ; for he loves the theme: he advises them to go 
and see Greenwich the first thing, for there is no home like it in the world for 
old sailors—nor any other old sailors that deserve such a home. About this 
there can be no dispute; and without bating an atom of our love for the sons 
of the ocean, we may surely hope that we are learning to legislate as well for our 
soldiers as we have done for our sailors. There is a better feeling also growing up 
between the two bulwarks of our safety and liberty: scenes of the most tender 
and affectionate brotherhood have passed between sailors and soldiers during the 
fearful wars of the last five years, and many a fine sailor now laid by, remembers 
with affection the help rendered him by a soldier during dreary and disastrous 
sacrifices in the Crimea. 

A friend of ours, who lives near Greenwich, and is as proud of the “ Palace 
Hospital” as an Englishman ought to be, told us a little incident which it gra- 
tifies us to repeat. It is quite impossible not to observe that old Jack-tars have 
their favourite “runs” about Greenwich ; you meet the same wooden leg at a 
particular corner, and at the same hour, almost (fair weather or foul) every day 
im the year, the same old trio “ chaffing” and “‘ yaruing” on the same bench ; 
the same “ lot,” with their pipes, of an afternoon in the park ; their weather- 
beaten, broken-up faces, and their broken-up limbs, become your “ familiars.” 
They are not cordial at first with strangers, but our friend considers them worth 
koowing, and whenever he approaches a bench where trios or duos of the old 
fellows meet, there is immediately a courteous recognition of the “gentleman” 
who carries a snuff-canister always, and a roll of pigtail sometimes, for their 
especial comfort. You may coax a soldier with a cigar, but a sailor scorns it, 
and remains true as the needle to the pole to his “ quid.” 

When the Crimean war was at the Nhottest, and hands trembled to unclose 
the lists of killed and wounded, our friend, on his morning walk down to 


‘ “the boat,” which he prefers as a mode of transit to the great Babylon, 
observed a somewhat stately old sailor walking by the aid of a wooden leg and | 


a stick, sometimes beside the park wall when it was shady, at other times 
sitting on the grass in the sun. His habits were different from those of his 
messmates ; he had no particular “ run,” but seemed to study the pleasure and 
eaprice of a small Skye terrier, who was his constant companion. ‘The dog was 
as shapeless and ragged as even “a Skye” can be; his large, bright, intense 
eyes glared from beneath his shaggy brows, and his short, stumpy legs were 
terminated by masses of blackish hair. He was what “the fancy” call 
“ blue,” and his broad black uose and sweeping tail constituted him a perfect 
“beauty.” Sometimes he chose to walk by the park wall, and then his master 
followed ; then “ Skye” would take to the common, and, without a word, the 
obedient master would steer after him; then he would converse with other 
little dogs, and the old sailor would wait until the conversation was over. He 
never interfered except when “Skye” desired to attack donkeys or donkey boys ; 
then his protector would hook him up (he could not weigh more than four 
pounds) with his stick, tuck him under his arm, and disappear with him 
altogether. There was something so odd in the old sailor reversing the order 
of things, and following the dog, instead of the dog following him, that our 
friend desired to make his acquaintance ; but the old man evidently chose 
to keep out of every one’s way. One evening, however, our frieud suddenly 
came upon him at a turn in the park; the dog had taken a fancy to a tuft 
of fiorn grass, which dogs have the sagacity to know is good for them; and 
while he was picking off its long narrow leaves, the old man rested against 
a tree, patiently waiting the little beast’s pleasure. Our friend opened the 


ware suppose,” said our kindly friend, “that L would deprive you of 
‘ In reply to this he laid him gently down. 

“No, sir,—now I see you clear,—I don’t think you would; but you, as well 
as others, often cast an eye at him, and some come and offer me money for 
him, thinking that such as I would sell Jove for money / Why, bless your 
heart, selling that dog would be like selling my own flesh and blood!” 

“ It certainly is a — nes ye 

“Well! so everybody says. wish it wer’n’t, for the dog-stealers 
after it, and if I lost it, it would kill me: it seemed to take a deal to kill me 
too. I don’t think there’s six square inches of my body without a scar, and I 
wish I had a dozen bodies to give to the same service; but though they didn’t 
send me to the locker, if I lost that dog I should never leave my bed again.” 
He was about to follow the dog, who had finished his frugal repast, but our 
friend tempted him with a “quid.” For once a low whistle intimated that he 
requested the dog's return, and Skye came, and laid him meekly down at his 
foot. A pinch of snuff cemented the acquaintance; and though they parted 
ts. after, at their next meeting he told our friend why he so loved 
the dog. 

5 was a soldier in the 50th regiment: he would rather, he con- 
fessed, he had been a sailor, but his fancy was for the scarlet instead of the 
blue. No matter! his heart and his life were his Queen’s, and a finer or hand- 
somer lad was not in the regiment. He went out as lance-corporal. Before 
he went he brought him his little dog; and, though contrary to regulations, 
they let the old man keep his grandson’s dog until his return—only, of course, 
until his return. No wonder he was so careful of Jamie’s little dog. Here he 
paused ; and then asked our friend if he saw the papers daily. 

“ Certainly.” 

The hard cain of the veteran’s face twitched and moved convulsively, and 
his hand appeared as if knotted to his stick. ‘“‘ Was there anything about the 
50th regiment ?” 

“ Nothing yesterday, but an engagement was expected.” 

“ Of course, sir, he knows his duty, and will do it, and has as good a chauce 
of his life as another. I used always to spend an hour or two at the ‘ Anchor,’ 
hearing the news, and the talk that followed; but now I can’t bear it! The 
sight, sir, of a newspaper sets me all of a tremble. Isn’t that quare fur an old 
hulk like me, whose masts have gone by the board, and who hasn’t a rag of 
canvas left? But it’s true, sir. I steer clear of all my comrades, for it shakes 
me worse than the wind of a twelve-pounder to hear their talk. I have been 
ancle deep—ay, ancle deep in blood, sir, before now on the deck of a ‘ seventy- 
four,’ and never heeded it—the more death the less care. And now—If I could 
read the paper myself I should not miud it, I think; but I am no scholar, and 
the dread of hearing—Baut I have one comrade, who reads the news every day ; 
and we hit on a signal. He comes over there, just at post meridian, and as 
long as all’s well, why, he steers up and down a bit, and then gets under way ; 
but if there should be anything wrong—if the boy was badly hart—he’d tie 
his black neckerchief to his crutch, and put it over his shoulder—a black flag, 
you know. There! he’s heaving in sight: that’s my old comrade.” 

The stick fell to the ground as he pointed him out; he threw back his hat, 
shaded his eyes from the sun, and grasping our friend’s arm, pointed to where 
his “ comrade” moved slowly on—the black handkerchief floating behind him 
like a pennon! 

What followed must be imagined, not described: it was too true—the brave 
sailor’s grandson was returned amongst the list of “killed” as having “fallen 
in the trenches.” 

The old man remained rigid as marble, fixed in a state of coma long after he 
was laid on his bed, surrounded by his old comrades, and tenderly cared for by 
the physician. The first symptom he gave of returning consciousness was 
putting out his hand to feel for the dog. The fond animal was then permitted 
to follow its own will; it crept'up and licked his face: this had the happy effect 
of causing a heavy burst of tears; and while he wept he pressed “ Skye closer 
and closer to his bosom. 

There was no harm in suggesting that there might be an error; that men 
were frequently returned dead who had been only badly wounded or missing ; 
that such had been the case even with officers. He did not seem to heed or to 
hear, but wept on. . 

In the strength and blessing of his hopeful spirit, our friend went to 
the Horse-Guards, but there they could only refer to the list as it was im 
the last despatch. ‘The next was long in coming; but when it did arrive 
there was more than usual excitement among the Greenwich pensioners; 
many of “the maimed and the halt” cheered, as in the days of their youth; 
and as to the old bearer of the J/ack flag, he see-sawed into the ward— 
which our friend’s friend had never quitted since his bereavement—with 4 
small snowy window curtain depending from his crutch ; and then come & badly 
vulsed cry and trembling words—* He is not dead!” “Not dead?” “No; ree | 
wounded—doing well—complimented—coming home!” And he did come 
too, the brave, gallant soldier, with three stripes on his arm; and his es 
father—ay, and his little dog—saw him receive his medal from the hand 0 
own honoured QUEEN. 5 par 

The Observatory at Greenwich occupies the site on which formerly 
“a tower,” which tower was “‘ sometimes a habitation for the younger b ene 
of the royal family, sometimes the residence of a favonrite mistress, ee 
prison, and sometimes a place of defence.” It was founded by Charles I ie 
the benefit of his “ pilots and sailors,” “for the purpose of ascertaiming © 

motions of the moon, and the places of the fixed stars, as a means of discovering 
that great desideratum, the longitude at sea.” +e church 
The town of Greenwich* is busy, populous, and prosperous; its 





acquaintance by praising “ Skye’s” beauty; but instead of the courteous reply 


he expected, the old tar cat ht . : 
surveyed the gentleman trom bend te — 








| * “Grenewic, or Grenevic, as this place was called by the Saxons, is literally the 
green village; meaning, perhaps, the village on the green.”"—Lysons. 
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contains many interesting monuments; it is, however, comparatively moder®, 
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having been consecrated in 1718, oceupying the site of a very venerable edifice, 
the old Church of St. Alphege. Here, as will be supposed, rest many of our 
naval heroes. There is one object, fronting the palace on the waterside, that 
will attract the eye of all passers ; it is a monument, erected by public subscrip- 
tion, to the memory of a young and gallant French officer, Lieutenant Bellott, 
who died a volunteer in the service of England, the companion and friend of 
our arctic voyagers. 

While at Greenwich, we may visit Blackheath,—“ so-called, as some think, 
from the appearance of the soil, or, as others suppose, from its 4/eak situation,” 
—the picturesque villages of Lewisham and Sydenham, and the venerable man- 
sion of Eltham, concerning which the history of many periods is full. Nor 
may we pass unnoticed an object seen from every part of the river, and frém 
the adjacent country, as well as from the heights and house-roofs in and about 
London, that wonder of the modern world, the Crystal Palace. 

On the shore opposite to Greenwich, after passing the extremity of the Isle 
of Dogs, is Blackwall, famous chiefly for its fertility in producing the tiny fish 
known as whitebait, concerning which a few particulars will not be unwel- 
come to the reader. 





WHITEBAIT. 


There are few denizens of London unacquainted with this tiny fish, as it 
appears daily during the season, dressed, at Blackwall and Greenwich, where 
alone it is obtained “in perfection ;” for unless “cooked” within a very brief 
space after removal from the water, it undergoes a change which the “nice” 
palate can at once detect. It would be curious to ascertain how many millions 
are taken daily during the months of June, July, and August of each year. It 
is unquestionably a delicacy, and is relished greatly by tens of thousands who 
can afford to buy Inxuries ; “ a whitebait dinner” being a treat peculiar to the 
metropolis, and enjoyed accordingly even by those who believe and maintain 
that the fish is engendered by London mud, and that, when the Thames is 
cleansed and purified, the whitebait will vanish altogether from the river. 

An idea prevails that it is the young of some larger fish. Yarrell, whose 
authority on such matters is universally accepted, says “it is a distinct species,” 
and in its habits differs materially from all other British species of Clupea 
(Clupeide, the family of the herrings) that visit our shores or our rivers. From 
the beginning of April to the end of September they are caught in abundance ; 
in April, they are small, “apparently but just changed from the albuminous 
state of very young fry; in September “ specimens four or five inches long are 
not uncommon,” but mixed, even at this late period of the season, with others 


Passing the East India Docks, with another “ forest of masts,” we reach the 
estuary of the river Lea; here it enters the Thames, having, after its rise in 
Leagrave Marsh, near Luton, in Bedfordshire, adorned the lordly demesnes of 
Luton Hoo, Brocket Hall, and Hatfield, and watered and ed Hertford, 
Ware, Hoddesdon, Broxbourne, Cheshunt, Waltham Abbey, Enfield, Edmonton, 
Tottenham, Walthamstow, and Bow. It is “the gulfy Lea, with sedgy tresses ,”” 
of Pope ; and “the wanton Lea, that oft doth lose its way,” of S 5 

_ The Lea is, and has long been, in high favour, with the an ; it is the 
river made famous by honest Izaak Walton ; all readers of his book are familiar 
with the places which adorn its banks, from “ Theobalds” and Amwell Hill to 
Bow. Sitting here on one of its banks, arranging his hook or trimming his 
fly, the good old man may be supposed to have uttered that sentiment so dear 
to every brother of the gentle craft—‘“ No life, my honest scholar, no life so 
happy and so pleasant as the life’ of a well-governed angler; for when the 
lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the statesman is preventing or con- 
triving plots, then we sit on cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, and possess 
ourselves of as much quietness as these silent silver streams, which we now see 
glide so gently by us. Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angling as 
Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, ‘Doubtless God could have Be thy better berry, 
but doubtless God never did:’ and so (if I might be judge) God never did make 
a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling.” 

The old course of the Lea affords many a charming picture. An old 
pollard willow, with an angler under its shadow, a few cows, perhaps, standing 
in the water, and enjoying with philosophic quiescence the cooling luxury,— 
perchance a punt in the middle of the river,—a bright blue sky overhead, 
reflected with a softened lustre in the clear stream, an abundance of yellow 
water lilies at our feet, and the low banks decked with all gay flowers,—these 
are the materials of the picture; and he who has not his heart gladdened as he 
gazes on them, has yet to learn that there are things in Heaven and earth not 
dreamt of in his philosophy. Walton was not one of these :— 


“* The meanest flowret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him were opening Paradise.” 


And ouly such as, in a measure, can participate in these feelings and sympathies, 
are fitted to wander along Izaak Walton’s ‘ Lea.’”’* 

For a mile, and often more, in breadth, the river Thames in Essex is bordered 
by a low swampy plain; upon which, however, a range of small hills look 
down and form an agreeable background ; but for beauty of scenery, and those 
interests which are derived from “ history, tradition, and places populous,” we 
—_ “ to Kent, which not unjustly claims pre-eminence as “ the garden of 

ngland.” 

We must pass the somewhat distant village of Charlton, with its old 
manor- house of the time of James I.,—keep in sight, as a most pleasant view, 
far-famed Shooter’s Hill, aud rest awhile at Woolwich,+ to visit, if we can 








FISHING FOR WHITEBAIT, 


of very small size, “as though the roe had continued to be deposited throughout 
the summer.” Yet the parent fish are not caught, and are believed by the 
fishermen not to come up higher than the estuary, where nets sufficiently small 
to stop them are not much in use. The largest whitebait Mr. Yarrell had seen, 
was in length six inches. ‘The colour of the sides is uniformly white ;” “the 
length of the head, as compared with that of the body, alone is as two to five; 
the eye large; the irides silvery ; the upper part of the back pale greenish ash.” 
In their habits they appear to be similar to the young of the herring, always 
keeping in shoals, and swimming occasionally near the surface of the water. 
Mr. Yarrell thus describes the mode of fishing for whitebait :—“ The mouth of 
the net is by no means large, measuring only about three feet square in extent ; 
but the mesh of the hose, or bag-end of the net, is very small. The boat is 
moored in the tide-way, where the water is from twenty to thirty feet deep, and 
the net, with its wooden frame-work, is fixed to the side of the boat. The tail 
of the hose, swimming loose, is from time to time handed into the boat, the 
end untied, and its contents taken out. The wooden frame, forming the mouth 
of the net, does not dip more than four feet below the surface of the water.” 
There is no doubt of their being found in other waters besides the Thames. 





Woo.WICcH, 


and may, the noblest dockyard of the world,—its foundry, its arsenal, its 
schools, and its barracks. It is the most ancient of those magazines of our 
national strength and glory, and furnished our country with most of its largest 
ships during the course of several reigns,—from that of Henry Vill., wheu 
the big Harry Grace de Dieu was launched here, to that of Queen Victoria, 
when it may be said to have achieved its highest glory. 

It is not our purpose to describe Woolwich ; to do so would require a volume, 
and nota page. It is the great school of our artillery—a branch of the service 
in which officers and men are alike eminent for that educated intelligence which 
gives the soldier true strength. The arsenal is one of the chief wonders of 





*W sis passage from the concluding volume of a very charming series of 
Sah ‘ Santis by” Rivers,” by James Thorne, published by Charles Knight, aero 
name is so honourably associated with the highest ard best order of — topograph 
works. To Mr. Thorne’s volumes we have been often indebted during t course “ - 
tour; we record our debt with eee. = “ — BL. aan is the work of a 

close observer, and an inte \. 
eee Wooteich in is Deomedey, called Hulciz, or “ the dwellin, on & creek of the a. 
The records of succeeding periods mention it under the title of Wulewick, and afterw 


Woolwiche.” 
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England : science has here carried machinery to perfection. The academy is 
admirably governed ; hence issue the cadets who obtain rank according to 
ability and desert. The dockyards give employment to thousands of artizans, 
shipwrights, and labourers. The war-ships here created bear the flag of 
England over the waters of every sea and ocean of the world,— 
« Far as the breezes blow, the billows roam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home.” 
From North Woolwich the Dockyard* may best be seen, with its long sea or 
river wall, extending from Charlton to the lower part of the town; and this 


tag 
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WOOLWICH DOCKYARD. 


surface being covered with sheds, factories, and basins (containing many of our 
war-steamers, with several ships building of the first class), it assumes a sin- 
gularly interesting appearance. ‘The river here is also dotted with picturesque 
hulks, reminding one of olden times and fights long past; they loom large 
against the departing sunlight, with the dockyard shears rearing up, endea- 
vouring to compete with the great factory funnel for height. In the distance 
may be seen many of the numerous shipping dropping up the river with the 


, last of the flood-tide. 


Greenwich and Woolwich are neighbours. How large a volume of thought 
is suggested by the union of two such names ! 





ENTH, 


Between Woolwich and the ri wi 
; cheering village of Erith, the Darent contribute: 
its waters to the Thames, — P : ' 
bead The silver Darent, in whose waters clean, 
Ten thousand fishes play and deck his pleasant stream ;° 


and here it is joined by the Cray, another “ faire” river isi 
r ined ray, P ; the former risiu 
ae Westerham in Kent, the latter near Orpington in Surrey, and both Aowrs. 
me oh aoe pamace be the annals of the kingdom,—majestic mansions, 
e churches, historic sites, fertile plains, quiet vill db 
—the busiest of which is De sford—happily ismndaal. eters sere 
rm ) 


The sketch of Erith was taken from the pier looking up the river, the limited 


® Visitors axe admitted by si in 
the wonders of the great nA My me Boagney wy nied onion “of boring ¢ eylinder 


ae he interesting process of bori 
ae rye} with the lathes, where metal shavings axe cut twenty to thity feet 
" ¥ worth the trouble and expense of “a return ticket” from London. 
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space only represents the few houses nearest the water, with it 
a the rising woodland at the back. The sun was passing rae fe: 
which cast a shadow over the backgronnd, giving all the near objects that 
glittering light so peculiar to the water. It is certainly one of the most charm 
ing spots on the river. r 
Nor is the coast opposite, low and uninviting, and unhealthy as it seems 
without its interest. Here the river Roding pays its tribute to the Thames. 
the spire of Barking Church is seen in the distance; Dagenham Reach, Horn. 
chureh Marshes, and “ the Rands,” indicate the nature of the low-lying fields and 


sheets of water that skirt the great river’s banks. About Purfleet, however, 


there is a gradual rise of chalky cliffs, on one of which was placed the standard 
of England when our island was threatened by that Spanish invasion which 
Providence “ set at naught.”* 

The once-renowned abbey of Barking must not be passed without a word of 
notice, as it is now the parish church, and is a conspicuous object on the Essex 
side of the river, nearly opposite Woolwich, standing as it does on an eleva. 
tion among the flat lands. It is of very 
ancient foundation, and was a monastic estab- 
lishment well endowed in the middle ages. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and is 
said to have been the first nunnery for 
women established in this kingdom. “It 
was founded about the year 670, by St. 
Erkenwald, Bishop of London, in compliance 
with the earnest desire of his sister, Ethel- 
burg, who was appointed the first abbess.” 
Many of her successors were of high rank, 
and some of them of the blood-royal. In 
870, the abbey was burnt by the Danes, 
and the nuns were either slain or dispersed. 
About the middle of the tenth century, it 
was rebuilt by King Edgar. The nuns were 
of the Beuedictine order. It was surren- 
dered to Henry VIII. on 14th of November, 
1539, “Dorothy Barley” being the last 
abbess. There is scarcely a vestige remain- 
ing of the once magnificent pile, which a 
succession of sovereigns delighted to honour. 
But at the entrance of the churchyard 
stands an ancient gateway, over which is “the chapel of the holy rood lofte 
atte gate edified [a8 is expressed in an old record] to the honor of Almighty 
God, and of the holy rood 
that is there, of right oa = 
great devocion, as it 2s ; 
sheweth by great indul- 
gens graunted to the same 
chapel and place hy divers 
of our holy faders, Popes 
of Rome.” It is also 
known as the Curfew 
Tower; and from thence 
the bell rung out at morn- 
ing and evening, some- 
times to the great safety >< 
of travellers in winter [ji 
nights. There are records 
of gifts to the monas- i¢ 
tery of many who were 
guided over the lonely = A a 
marsh lands through the 0 iid >> Ht | 

| 
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THE CURFAW TOWER, BARKING. 


winter fogs by the tolling |' Hit { aie 
of the curfew alone.t In |) \yji/(AR a ive 
the old time, the road- At . Ay 


way between this place l 
and London was singu- +_:°% 
larly disagreeable: the 
land‘ was only partially 
drained; the pathways 
were bad, and they were 
constructed in raised em- 
bankments, which made : 
them dangerous to the traveller in dark nights. The parish church, dedi- 
cated to St. Margaret, contains many interesting and venerable monuments ; 
a singularly picturesque piscina we thought it desirable to copy. 


THE PISCINA. 











* At Purfleet is the great depot of gunpowder; and the voyager wm cpeeve 
vessels moored in the river, which are 
alsouse as floating magazines. 

+ The curfew bell was rung, according 
to ancient custom, as a warning for the 
inhabitants of towns and villages to put 
out their fires and retire to bed; it was a 
simple policy for general safety in an- 
cient times ; and though generally con- 
sidered to be a vexatious law enacted 
after the Norman Conquest, is certainly 
as old as thedaysof Alfred. Theringing = 
of the curfew is still a custom in some 
of the towns of England. The curfew, 
or couvre-feu, used to extinguish the fire = 
on the sound of the warning bell, was an 
implement of metal, which covered in the 
ashes raked together on the hearth, and . . 
brought them in a heap to the back of santé 
the grate, and so extinguished them. Our cut will fully exhibit its peculiarisies. 
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ART FESTIVITIES AT MUNICH. 


Nor only had there been an unusual influx of 
visitors into Munich for the last week or two in the 
month of September, other signs also gave notice of 
an approaching festivity. Night after night in the 
artists’ club ‘“ Stubenvoll,” might be seen faces 
which were not those of the daily guests, and as the 
20th September approached, the walls of the room 
became too narrow to hold all those who poured in 
there from far and near—from Hamburg and Vienna, 
from Frankfort, Diisseldorf, Hanover, and Milan. 
It was a pleasant sight to witness the greetings 
exchanged at sudden and unexpected meetings ; to 
watch the reverence with which a group would turn 
their looks on some figure pointed out to notice,— 
some celebrity in Art; and, above all, to see the 
hearty good fellowship that prevailed in that ever- 
increasing circle. All had poured into Manich to 
behold that magnificent exhibition of German Art to 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel; to 
have presented to them, at one view, the result of the 
various schools into which that Art had formed 
itself. And besides this, they had before them the 
pleasant perspective of the festivals which the town 
and the artists were preparing for their ing— 
an agreeable anticipation ; for they well knew that 
what the artists of Munich arrange and execute, 
bears always the stamp of taste-and originality. 

There was the architect Lange, who had been 
long in Greece, himself almost like a Greek, with 
his full black beard; and Becker of Diisseldorf, 
slender in form, and fine in feature; and Echter, 
who executed the grand frescoes of Kanlbach in the 
Museum at Berlin, now returned again to his old 
haunt after many a year of absence ; and Neustetter 
of Vienna, with a head resembling Mendelsohn 
Bartholdy; and Schleich, whose landscapes take 
so prominent a place in the present exhibition; and 
Widman, with many more who made their appear- 
ance there evening after evening,—all come to Munich 
with the intention of being present at the general 
meetings to be held on the 20th and following days. 

And on the 20th, at nine in the morning, the 
first assembly took place. The arrangements were 
befittingly neat, and all wore an air of good taste. 
A handsome carpet covered the platform, and here 
the painter Dietz, who had hitherto acted as chair- 
man, now took his place, with the other members of 
the committee, preparatory to resigning their office 
into the hands of those whom the assembly should 
appoint their successors. The chairman opened the 
meeting with a speech, in which he said that “ asso- 
ciation” was a deeply-felt want characteristic of the 
present time, that it supplied the place of the anti- 
quated “ guilds,” and that though it had been said 
by some that artists in general were not fitted for 
“association,” the meeting at Diisseldorf in 1840, 
that at Stuttgard some years later, and finally the 
great event—the exhibition—of the present year, 
proved how entirely such supposition was without 
foundation. That exhibition was a fact unparalleled 
as yet. It proved more thoroughly than anything 
else could do, how much strength depends on unity. 
Without such union the present exhibition would 
have been an impossibility. The speaker then went 
on to say that German Art suffered for want-of cen- 
tralization. He impressed, too, on his hearers the 
sympathy which ought to exist between all the 
members of the great body, saying that Ditisseldorf 
should feel a pang when Munich took a wrong step, 
aud Vienna rejoice when Diisseldorf triumphed. A 
centre-point would be as the heart of the great body 
corporate, from which strength, health, and energy 
could emanate and pervade even the remotest parta, 
exercising on all a healthy invigorating influence. 
Herr Dietz then made a most graceful allusion to the 
charming picture—itself a fairy tale—of Moritz von 
Schwind ; and, speaking of the efforts of the com- 
mittee, observed how much they were warmed, and 
vivified, and strengthened by the enchanting in- 
fluences surrounding them ; and hoped that in their 
efforts they might be found not to have fallea far 
short of what was expected of them; that it might 
not - ne ne o fluttered on weak pinions, 
even a little black raven’s wing might still 
be dissoverst.* sen 

Herr Dietz was then re-elected president by accla- 








* An allusion to Schwind’s picture of “The Seven 
Ravens.” 


mation ; and indeed a man more fitted to the office 
could not well be found. With great self-possession, 
easy unembarrassed flow of words, courtly manners, 
and of pleasing exterior, he is the man for the 
presidentship. Like Sir Martin er Shee, you 
felt at once here was the right man in the right 
place. Dietz is full of energy—determiued energy, 
and of unwearied perseverance. To these qualities 
is owing the existence of the present exhibition,— 
by all acknowledged to be “an era in Art.” It was 
he who set the work in motion, and it was he who 
removed the ever-recurring difficulties. He was 
untiring in his endeavours, for he had determined 
that what he had in view should become a reality, 
—and he made it so. He has practical qualities 
which are rather rare among his countrymen. But 
they know how to appreciate them, and by his 
re-election proved that they do so. Professors 
Eybel, of Dresden, and Kummer, of Vienna, were 
chosen vice-presidents. Herr Becker, of Diissel- 
dorf, and Von Siecartsburg, of Vienna, were elected 
secretaries. Nor were those forgotton who, possess- 
ing galleries or single works of Art, had willingly 
lent their pictures to the present exhibition; and 
who, forgetting all selfish views, despoiled their 
walls to add to the glorification of a great enterprize. 
The kings of Bavaria, Prussia, and Hanover, the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, and others, were mentioned 
as those to whom thanks and a feeling of much 
gratitude were due. 

Before the meeting closed, the president rose to 
announce the wish of the chief magistrate and town 
council of Munich, to offer the artists who had 
assembled in their walls some welcoming festival to 
unite all together in conviviality, and at the same 
time to present them, if possible, with a picture— 
with one phase at least—of what was essentially 
Munich life. They were therefore all invited that 
evening to honour with their presence the great 
brewery of Pschorr, where, at seven o'clock, the 
burgomaster and their brother artists of Munich 
would be ready to receive them. 


THE FESTIVAL. 


This was a féte which certainly could be seen 
nowhere but in Munich. It was characteristic, and 
essentially national in all its features. The brewery 
of Pschorr is on the grandest scale; its possessor is 
the Barclay of Munich. And let it not be thought 
that because the scene of the festivity was a brewery, 
and the beverage ale, that vulgarity must be in- 
separable from such a feast. All that met the eye 
was in such perfect taste, the ornaments so fitted to 
the place and the occasion, and every arrangement 
so thoroughly artistic, that the most fastidious could 
hardly have failed to express pleasureable surprise 
at the sight. The most common-place objects were 
arranged and built up with architectural symmetry, 
producing a monumental effect. The very rafters 
of the building, partly hidden by, partly seen among, 
the evergreens and garlands, had a good appearance ; 
and you saw there most strikingly how Art was 
able, by its magie touch, to transmute the com- 
monest materials into things of beauty and attrac- 
tiveness. ‘ 

You approached the building through a long 
avenue of flaming watch-fires, at the end of which 
was raised, like a trophy, and with surpassing in- 
genuity, and with architectural skill, a monument 
composed of various sized casks. A mighty tun 
composed the lower part, adorned with flags and 
garlands; above this rose smaller casks, new and 
bright, with polished brass hoops; some upright, 
and others, laid down, seemed to protrude from the 
battlements of the castellated pile. Pennons, arms, 
devices, and wreaths, filled up the intervening spaces, 
and served to unite the parts in one harmonious 
and picturesque whole. The gable front of the 
brewery was illumined, and, on entering, a vista of 
many coloured transparent lamps ushered the visi- 
tors into the hall itself. At any other time this hall 
would have seemed a large, bare, empty barn, and 
the white-washed walls, in all their nakedness, would 
seem to preclude the possibility of fitting them for 
festal decoration. Yet what a gay and pleasing 
woodland air ades the scene that bursts upon 
your view ! hat verdure, what bright colours! 
How unlike common, everyday-life! And the more 
you gaze, and the more minutely you examine, the 
more do you find to admire and to be pleased with. 
From rafter to rafter hang in all directions long 














—— 


festoons made of twigs of fir, interspersed with | 
bright ae - roses ; so that the w 
is a tracery of foliage through which the brown 
rafters peep, breaking very agreeably the otherwise 
monotonous green above your head, Then the 
pillars, too, are cased in branches, and at the top is 
a capital, formed of long spreading rushes, or 
of elegant leaves of the fern, which fall over in 
a curve, like those seen in the old temples, hewn 
out of the rocks. Large and small lanterns, round 
like balloons, transparent and gaily coloured, hang 
from the rafters, and light up the verdure in number- 
less profusion ; while here and there the brightness 
falls on large masses of colour, crimson or white, the 
folds of some flags festooned around a column, or 
forming a background of drapery at the further end 
of the hall, Round the three sides of the building 
were large shields, bearing the municipal arms of 
the principal cities of Germany, which had con- 
tributed to the exhibition; and each of these was 
entwined with a wreath of oak-leaves. Six long 
tables formed rows the whole length of the building, 
and at them, without crowding or difficulty, the 850 
guests who had received cards of invitation took 
their places. The bur of Munich, Herr 
von Steinsdorf, some members of the corporation, 
the ministers of the crown, and other notables, took 
their seats at one end of the hall, and opposite them, 
among a trellis-work of b was an excellent 
band of music. Young birch-trees were ranged 
along the walls where the darker pine branches did 
not cover them; and here and there, in the recesses 
of the windows, lamps were placed, which shone 
with a mellow light through the delicate foliage, 
Here and there, tuo, large chandeliers were sus- 
pended, the arms of which were entwined with 
mosses, or festooned with creepers, while the light 
itself shone forth from what looked like the white 
chalice of a flower. 

All the servants of the brewery were dressed in 
the ancient costume of their guild—a crimson 
jacket, trimmed with broad gold brocade, black 
cloth breeches, white stockings, and buckled shoes. 
On their head they wore a cap turned up at the 
side, with a tuft of feathers stuck upright. And 
right well did they perform their service. ‘Tankards, 
countless tankards, of the clear bright ale were 
brought up from cool cellars; and with unwearying 
diligence were continually replenished. And with the 
viands it was the same. ‘There was no dearth, nor 
any lack of mirth and hearty good fellowship. It 
was not long before His Majesty, King Louis, made 
his appearance among the guests, and was received 
with a hearty cheer. A trae Bnoglish cheer is not 
to be heard out of England; and indeed there is au 
energy and a power in it that is overwhelming. 
Well might the present King of Prussia wy to the 
boys at Eton, when on a visit to them, they gave 
him three such cheers as he had certainly never 
heard before, “‘ Well, my lads, I congratulate you 
upon the state of your lungs!” 

A cheer in Germany bears but a feeble resem- 
blance to such an English hurrah, yet that which 
comes nearest to it is the loud, out-bursting accla- 
mations with which the artists hail their most mag- 
nificent of patrons, King Louis. This is, perhaps, 
the next best thing to a genuine English cheer. 
And this time they set about it with a will expres- 
sive of their joy at the visit with which he honoured 
them. He passed from table to table, talking to this 
one, nodding in token of recognition to another, 
now putting a question, and now alluding to some 
circumstance that happened at Rome or Athens, 
where he had met the artist many a year ago. But 
his majesty, being an early riser, goes early to bed, 
and therefore soon left the party. All regretted 
this, for the scene which follow would no doubt 
have pleased him. At one end of the hall a curtain 
was drawn up, and you looked into a dimly lighted 
cavern, where King Gambinus held a court among 
his mighty casks of potent October. After a mock- 
heroic speech in rhymed verse, he advanced with 
crown and royal mantle, and waving his sceptre, 
commanded his fair and dainty spirits to appear. 
At the summons there came pouring forth from the 
dim recesses of the cellar an endless troop of Munich 
“ Kellnerinnen ” girls, dressed as are the daughters 
of the Munich citizens; the gold two-borned ca 
upon their head, with bright-coloured silk kerch 
over their bosom, and as bodice the pretty “ Mie- 
der,” with its silver chains, and large pendent coins 
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edals. On they came trooping one after the 
joe veritable army of bright-faced, archly-laugh- 
ing girls, each with her white apron turned up at 
the side, and bearing to the guests a foaming tankard 
jn each hand. You may be sure there were among | 
them faces that might have claimed a place in any 
gallery of beauty. Here you saw some dark-haired 
gipsey-looking girl, detained by those she had come 
to serve, and made to put her lips to the cup she 
had brought them; while at another table all were 
gazing at a genuine German maiden, blue-eyed and 
fair-haired, just as Tacitus has described her. These 
Valkyrs added to the brightness of the scene, and 
with the servants in their gay liveries, made the | 
whole look cheerful and festal. 

The health of His Majesty, the reigning king, was | 
drunk with applause, being proposed in a really ex- 
cellent speech by Von Steinsdorf. That of King 
Louis was proposed later, with words of most ani- 
mated eloquence, by the painter Dietz. As the | 
evening advanced some guest from Vienna, or Diis- 
seldorf, or Milan, rose to express his and his coun- 
trymen’s sense of the kind reception they had met | 
with. The words of the Milanese were given again 
in German, with readiness and elegance, by Count 
Thun ; but from one party no recognition came, 
either of acknowledgment of a hospitable reception, 


or of the pleasure which a sojourn in this centre of | rose the long tapering leaves of rushes, and at the 
Art had occasioned. The Berlin artists were silent | top a tuft of the feathery blossoms of the bulrush 
as the stones in Bendemann’s picture of “ Jeremiah | formed a spreading crown. 
It was strange ; 


amid the Ruins of Jerusalem.” 
but it was so. 
The “ Walhalla Lied” was played, and, at intervals, 
other pieces, which, from their associations, awake 
leasant feelings in German hearts. There was no 
en of interest, no diminution of gaiety : 
friendships were revived, new acquaintanceships 
were formed; and there was surely not one present on 
this evening that did not carry with him a gladden- 
ing and cheerful recollection of the Munich Festival. 


THE LAKE OF STAREMBERG. 


Three days after the original /¢/e above described 
the stranger guests were invited to another, one 
which, from a combination of circumstances, espe- 
cially from the loveliness of the weather, and beauty 
of the surrounding scenery, was of rare and even 
exquisite enjoyment. The supper, with its merri- 
ment and decorations, was a bit of Munich life. It 
belonged to, and could only be found withiv, the 
walls of that city, that a week later was to celebrate 
its seven hundredth birthday. ‘The second festivity 
was an artistic and poetical creation, but it might 
have taken place elsewhere, needing only poetic 
minds to call it into existence. 

The Lake of Staremberg is a few miles from 
Munich : a piece of water about ten miles in length, 
with here a village, there villas amid gardens, slopes, 
and park-like woods ; while, in other parts, the wild- 
ness denotes that there, at least, all is pretty much 
in a state of nature. But as you look southward, 
what a magnificent background! There peak be- 
side peak, some tipped with suow, rise up into 
the deep blue eky. There is the mighty Zug-Spitz, 
nearly 11,000 feet high, and beside it the range of 
the Wetterstein Mountains. Here and there, despite 
the distance, rises some jagged peak, and looks across 
from the Tyrol; and later in the season some of 
these giants may be seen gleaming in their snowy 
mantle, while those immediately before us are still 
of an ethereal blue. It is a grand sight at any sea- 
son. 

The mornings here are lovely beyond description ; 
and when the sun is setting, the effects of shade and 
brightness on the mountains are grand, and even 
sublime. It is a spot to which a landscape-painter 
would love to resort; and hither did one, who has 
immortalized his name by his truly wonderful tran- 
scripts of nature, frequently come and sit for hours, 
drinking in the beauty that lay around him. Roth- 
mann, the painter of those scenes in Greece which 
fill one room in the new Pinokothek, in Munich, loved 
to saunter to an eminence in the neighbourhood of 
the lake; and as it was his favourite resort, in 

remembrance of him the spot has been called, 

Rothmann’s Hihe ” (Rothmann’s Hill), and a 

—, monument erected there, on which is in- 
scribed the name of him who there passed so many 
hours gazing on the mountains. The lake with its sur- 
rounding scenery being so beautiful, it was thought 
that an excursion thither would, especially for those 


brightly and lovingly on each other. The lake lay 


large stately vessels, with high arches and trellis- 


| lake, were large medallions of gold, entwined with 
| oak-leaves; and you saw the same again in the cen- 


| 
| 


old | Club showed by its presence in England some 


| bers of such societies, with a band of music in a 
| third, led the way across the lake. 


who had come from northern Germany, be a most | 
acceptable proposition ; and, accordingly, the com- 
mittee made the necessary arrangements for conduct- 
ing their guests there. : : 

By nine o’clock in the morning the railway had 
brought hundreds of visitors to the borders of the 
lake; and this time there was no lack of ladies to 
grace the festival. The weather was beautiful, the 
bridal morning of the earth and sky: both smiled 


uuruffled in the light, and the mountains were wrap- 
ped in that transparent haze which lends them such 
a peculiar charm. On the water were innumerable 

leasure-boats, while in a little cove were moored 


work of gold ; and flags, green wreaths, and garlands 
of fresh flowers, hung in festoons from the masts, at 
the prow, or along the gunwale close to the water. 
This golden lattice-work had an enchanting effect. 
All round the vessel a little above the surface of the 


tre of each compartment of this floating fairy palace. 
In some such wise might Cleopatra have drifted 
down the Cydnus. There was one yacht, the ropes 
of which were entwined with fresh moss, and gay 
ribands were the shrouds; while round the mast 


On another stately 
barge the crimson cloth covered with gold stars, 
seemed to speak of the glories of olden Venice; and 
the .ancient-looking banners of the philharmonic 
societies were displayed on either side. What these 
private musical clubs are capable of, the Cologne 


years ago. Two large barges, containing the mem- 


Then came the 
floating bower and the light edifice of gilded trellis- 
work ; and behind, boats and gondolas, all filled 
with partakers in the festival. The whole proces- 
sion is now in motion, slowly drifting onwards in 
double line to the opposite shore. Suddenly the 
rowers stop: every voice is hushed; no word, no 
laugh is uttered; there is not even a ripple on the 
lake, so profound is the calm that reposes there. 
And now you hear from the two barges of singers 
a low gently-rising chant, which soon rises into a 





hymn of exultation, and praise, and thanksgiving; 
and, “This is the day of the Lord,” swells in a loud 
chorus up to heaven. There was something so grand 
| in the music, so impressive in the quaint beauty of 
| the scene, so touching in the sudden impulse and the 
| breathless hush, that few could listen unmoved. 
| The chant over, the procession again moved on, 
| while guns saluted from the heights, and the music 
| in front led the way with a merry strain. 
It was really a glorious sight; the clear green 
water, the sun-lit transparent atmosphere, the vessels 
| in all their bravery of colour, the gay dresses of the 
women, the luxuriance of the flowers—this was the 
scene on the foreground; while in front lay the 
| chain of mountains, and on either side rose woods 
| and uplands. 
| On floated the larger, more richly adorned vessel, 
as it seemed, 
* Whose duty ‘twas to take, 
Over her lucid kingdom 
The Lady of the Lake ;" 
| for, let me tell you, gentle reader, this lake Aas such 
| fairy mistress, who loves to skim by moonlight over 
| its surface, as these very eyes have witnessed. At 
Jast, all are disembarked, aud in two processions, 
one through the wood, the other over the open 
| slope, proceed to the hill-top. The summit is covered 
by a grove, and here, in a large circle, were suspended 
| on the trees the great shields, with the municipal 
| arms of the various towns of Germany which had 
figured at the former feast. The monument to 
Rothmann was decorated with evergreen, aud gar- 
lands were hung from trophy to trophy, placed 
around it. The lake was seen through the trees, 
and here and there the villages on its shores ; while, 
from the commanding height, vale, and hamlet, and 
church, and all the intervening country which lay 
between you and the mountains, were at once over- 
looked. 
There was music, and dancing, and feasting ; for, 
hidden by the trees was a kitchen, nor were the 
stores of the cellar forgotten. As the days at this 





season are short, the com began betimes 
towards the boats, and Fan dark, ee = 
barge shone out in lamps and Chinese lanterns of 
various colours. As they approached Staremberg 
the whole shore gleamed brightly with Bengal lights; 
and there was such a forest of torches, that there 
was no difficulty or danger in the landing. Showers 
of rockets flung blue and crimson stars over the 
lake, and so ended—certainly to the delight of all— 
the German Artists’ Festival. 


C. . 
Munich, Oct. 2nd. , 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 


Mr. StanFietp, R.A.—This distinguished land- 
scape-painter, who has been making an artist’s tour 
in Scotland, in company with his brother acade- 
mician, Mr. David Roberts, has received from the 
Royal Scottish Academy their diploma of member- 
ship. Mr. Roberts had the diploma and medal 
already. Both artists have recently been entertained 
by the Corporation of Edinburgh, who conferred the 
freedom of the city upon Mr. Roberts. 
Picture oF THE Baptism or Curist.—A 
graph has lately appeared in the columns of the 
daily and weekly papers, the meaning of which we 
do not quite understand : it is to the effect that the 
premium of £1000 offered for the best picture of 
the ‘‘ Baptism of Christ,” has just been awarded to 
Mr. John Wood: it is this word “just” which 
puzzles us. The history of the picture is this: 
About thirteen years ago two gentlemen—Mr. T. 
Bell, of South Shields, and Mr. C. Hill, of Birming- 
ham, members, we believe, of the dissenting body 
termed “ Baptists” —offered a premium of £1000 for 
the best oil painting representing the baptism of 
Christ by immersion. The offer was made by ad- 
vertisement in the columns of the Art-Journal and 
other serials. In the spring of 1847, eleven paint- 
ings, in answer to the call, were exhibited in the 
gallery at Hyde Park Corner, where the Chinese 
Exhibition was shown ; among these eleven works 
was one by Mr. John Wood. It had been arranged 
by the gentlemen who offered the prize, that the 
decision should be left in the hands of the compe- 
titors themselves ; but some proceedings, not of the 
most creditable nature having taken place,—they 
will be found uarrated in the June number of our 
journal of that year,—the award was postponed for 
a time; in the following month we announced, upon 
reliable authority, that it had been made in favour 
of Mr. Wood: from that time till now we have no 
recollection of hearing more of the transaction in 
any shape or form, or of the picture. It is curious 
that a matter which we had long since considered as 
finally settled should, at the expiration of ten years, 
come before the public as something new; we 
wonder if it has been made the subject of a chancery 
suit, it seems to have been long enough in abeyance 
to justify such a supposition. 

bosrenn’s tee senna view taken from the 
summit of Mount Righi, in Switzerland, known as 
the “Queen of Mountains,” is now to be seen in 
Mr. Burford’s Panoramic Gallery, Leicester Square. 
Tourists who have visited this locality—and few 
persons, we apprehend, travel through Switzerland 
for pleasure without seeing it—well know what @ 
magnificent region lies all around it, inchaded wits 
the three hundred miles of circumference which x 
eye, on a clear day, takes in—from the Jura, on the 
west, to the Mountains of Glarus and the Grisons, 
on the east ; from the Gothard Pass and Le _—_ 
on the south, to Basle and the country beyond t 
Rhine, on the north. Below the spectator, oF a 
above him, is the country embracing seven cantons 


—namely, those of Lucerne, Zug, Uri, Unte 
Schwytz, tered through 





Zurich, and Aargau, scat 
which are no fewer than seventeen lakes of —_ 
besides many of smaller dimensions, the ar 
prehending a huge landscape of the grandes’ © 
most pict ue character; and with the eo oe 
of the hotel on the Righi, there is not an edt! 

be seen of sufficient size to abstract the —_— 
the spectator from the vast and glorions soli ae 
Nature, in the centre of which he stands. beer 
of day in which the scene is presented is early 
morning; the mists have rolled away a bes 
valleys, the sky is cloudless, the mountain-pea 
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tinged with suulight, and the whole expanse is re- 
vealed in a pure transparent atmosphere, that brings 
out every feature of the landscape clearly and defi- 
nitely to the eye. The picture is the work of an 
artist who has felt the grandeur of his subject, and 
had the power to express it on his canvas, 

Mr. Wy tp has recently added to the numerous 
attractions of his exhibition at the Great Globe, 
Leicester Square, a series of dioramic views of the 
coast and ports of China—the scenes of the late war. 
The pictures, or tableaux, are twenty-six in number, 
painted from sketches made by British officers ser- 
ving in the country, and by native artists: they 
include the most important features which present 
themselves to the traveller from Hong Kong to 
Pekin. We cannot say much in praise of the 
paintings as works of Art; but, assuming the views 
to be correct, they form an interesting and instruc- 
tive exhibition, embodying, as many of them do, the 
peculiar characteristics of Chinese life in the great 
navigable river of the country. 

Liverroo. Society oF Fine Arts.—The final 
decision of the prizes awarded by this new Art- 
institution for works in the present exhibition was 
not made, so far as we could learn, when we went 
to press; but the Liverpoo/ Mercury makes the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the subject:—‘It may not 
be out of place for the benefit of the public generally 
to make known what that decision is likely to be. 
The council will merely confirm the voice of the 
subscribers. The plan which the council has taken 
has been the means of sounding public feeling, and 
thereby strengthening their position. That plan 
was to solicit from subscribers an expression, by 
means of voting-cards, of individual opinion on the 
most meritorious pictures in the several classes 
which were eligible for competition; and the only 
exclusion from competition was the borrowing of a 
work of Art without the knowledge and sanction of 
the artist. Eleven such works have been withheld. 
These voting-cards have been carefully examined, 
and the prize-award committee has met to deliberate 
on this important question. By a large majority 
the public have given the £100 prize to Mr. Frede- 
rick Goodall, for his fine picture of ‘Cranmer going 
to the Tower,’ and by an overwhelming majority the 
council have also decided (though not finally) on 
that picture. By a great majority the public have 
awarded to Mr. T. S. Cooper’s “‘ October Evening,” 
the beautiful landscape with windmills and cattle, 
the £50 prize, and the council have adopted their 
verdict. Dawson stood high,—his ‘ Houses of 
Parliament’ is a wonderful picture,—but Cooper 
will carry it. In the water-colour class the public 
and the council again agree in giving Carl Haag 
pre-emineuce, with this difference, that the public 
place Haag and Rayner almost side by side, and the 
council Haag and Newton, whose ‘ Declining Day’ 
is one of the finest works in this class upon their 
walls. In sculpture there is also a happy unity of 
sentiment. The public have been unable to decide 
between Calder Marshall and Ambrose—both were 
equal ; but the council consider the ‘ Ophelia’ of the 
former as the greater work. Whatever the final 
decision of the council of the society may be,—and 
It is pretty clearly indicated,—the artists may feel 
satisfied that there has been a most impartial tribu- 
nal, and the public may be congratulated. The 
sales are already up to a sum not much below 
£600, and many buyers are holding back till the 
drawing of the Art-Union in connection with the 
society.” 

Tue Crystat Patace.—The Crystal Palace 
Company have determined on a winter campaign; 
and their arrangements with this view are of the 
kind which will keep summer lingering within their 
fairy walls, whatever severities the north wind may 
enact without. At Sydenham we are to have 
summer all the year round; and they who know 
how wondrous a presence summer is at Sydenham, 
even when it is summer elsewhere, may guess what 


her charm will be when it constitutes a triumph | 
over the austerities of the season, and offers an inner | 
world created, as it were, in evasion of the dreary | 
natural law. This year, the area of the winter- | 


summer kingdom is to be enlarged. The screen 
which separates the main aisles from the tropical 
department has been set up much farther south 
than usual,—so as to make a winter-garden of far 
greater extent and embracing more and richer inci- 


dents. The whole of the large basin, with the two 


great interior fountains, and the Alhambra and 
Byzantine Courts, with the vestibules leading 
thereto, are included in the winter fairyland. Ar- 
rangements have, at the same time, been made 
for keeping the entire building at a more equable 
temperature throughout the cold mouths.—If the 
scheme of illumination by the electric light which 
has been spoken of, as we have already stated, shall 
be carried out, in addition, the current of interest 
that has set steadily towards this marvellous pro- 
duct of Art during the past summer will probably 
continue to flow, even after the frosts of winter shall 
have, for ordinary purposes, chilled the love of 
locomotion and frozen up the spirit of enterprise, 

Stereoscopic SiipEs.—We have been much 
pleased with some of the recently-introduced stereo- 
scopic slides, producing day and night effects. ‘There 
18 an ingenuity and an interest attached to these 
similar to that which gave to the diorama so high a 
degree of popularity. The night effects are pro- 
duced by very carefully perforating the ordinary 
photograph, and placing coloured media behind 
those perforations. Of course, when we look at the 
stereoscopic picture so treated, with the light re- 
flected from its surface, we have the ordinary day- 
light effect ; but making it the screen through which 
the light passes to the eye, the result is that of 
night, with its gas-lit streets and illuminated win- 
dows. It will be readily understood that, by intro- 
ducing, as any ingenious artist may do, a system of 
opaque and transparent painting into the stereo- 
scopic picture, superadded to this system of perfora- 
tion, an infinite variety of day and night effects 
can be produced; and it appears to us exceedingly 
easy to obtain the means for varying the effects, by 
opening screens behind the picture when the ob- 
server is inspecting it in his stereoscope. Those 
already produced by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra 
are highly interesting. 

Mr. Jonn Bett is executing in marble his well- 
known figure of “The Eagle Slayer,” the commis- 
sion for the work was given by the late Earl Fitz- 
william, and has been confirmed by the present 
earl. Mr. Bell has also in hand a statue, in marble, 
of “ Lalage,” suggested by the lines in Horace :— 

** Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.” 
His “ Guards’ Memorial,” originally intended for 
Hyde Park, is now, we hear, to be erected at the 
lower end of Waterloo Place, on the northern side 
of Pall-Mall. 

Improved Portrotios.—We have been called 
apon to examine several improvements in the manu- 
facture of portfolios, “registered” by Mr. Harvey, 
of Rathbone Place, and “invented” by him. ‘They 
consist of a large variety, adapted to various purposes, 
for music, ‘drawings, and engravings; and are of 
several sizes, from a foot to six feet in breadth, the 
height being in proportion. Moreover, Mr. Harvey 
exhibits, of his invention also, lecture desks, music 
desks, and portfolio easels, and a lock of peculiar 
and very “facile” construction. All of them are 
undoubtedly “‘ improvements,” and merit the honour 
and patronage they have obtained for the inventor. 
That with which we have especially to do, is “the 
large Drawing-room and Library Portfolio, on 
wheels.” It is thus described: “It is made with 
side flaps, which are fastened or opened in a moment ; 
and as these are on the outside, they can be placed 
out of sight when the portfolio is open, and are 
therefore free from that ‘littering appearance’ which 
pertains to those hitherto in use.” This is its chief 
feature, but by no means the only one ; it is recom- 
mended also by the durability of the fastenings, the 
security of its contents from dust, the absence of 
strings, and the addition of very light wheels, by 
which it is readily moved from one place to another ; 
while, because of all these and other advantages, it 
forms a graceful and agreeable appendage to the 
drawing-room or library. 





OnietnaL Picture oF THE Batre or WaTER- 
Loo.—The engraving executed (in the year 1819) 
in the line manner, by John Burnet, of the Battle 
of Waterloo, is generally well known, and is highly 
interesting, both as an engraving and as @ memorial 
of that great and important event. The original 
picture, however, after which this engraving 
| been produced, had been lost sight of, and, indeed, 
| until very recently its existence may be said to have 
| been altogether forgotten. An accidental circum- 
stance has led to its discovery, and it has become 


the property of Mr. Gritten, the picture-dealer, in 
King Street, St. James's. This picture it has been 
proposed to yy tion for presenta- 
tion to the Wellington College, Sandhurst ; but the 
idea does not appear to have been favourably received. 
Most certainly it is altogether to be desired that 
such a work, certainly painted within a very short 
period of the great battle itself, should be secured 
for 4 public institution in some degree associated 
either with the name of Wellington or with the 
military profession. We have of late been but tuo 
prone to manifest an indifference to the memories of 
some of our most glorious days in the past, and we 
here have an opportunity for showing that we still 
know how to cherish a memorial of our greatest 
soldier and his greatest achievement. The picture 
is of considerable size, and contains many portraits 
of the most distinguished personages present. The 
incident which will identify it is the riding up of 
Lord Uxbridge to the Duke and his staff to make 
a report, and to obtain permission to execute a 
cavalry movement. There is very much about this 
work that deserves attention, though as a work of 
Art it is hardly equal in merits to Burnet’s engrav- 
ing of it. 

Tug Cartoons sy Rarrariie at Hampton 
Court are being photographed by Mr. Thompson, 
Photographer to the Department of Science and Art 
The pa ag will be published, so that the 
public will have an opportunity of possessing them ; 
and it is also intended to distribute them as prizes 
to the pupils of the various schools of Art. 

GarnsBorouGH.—The pictures which were dis- 
covered a short time ago at Schomberg House have 
been very carefully restored, lined, and placed upon 
frames. They are in the possession of Mr. Hogarth, 
in the Haymarket, under whose direction they have 
been thus successfully dealt with. As they were 
painted on the plaster of the wall, the process of 
their removal and lining was a work of extreme 
delicacy. There were originally four of them, but 
a window was cut through one, and the three 
that have been rescued from destruction are now 
in good condition. Schomberg House, in Pall 
Mall, more recently known as Harding’s, was, as 
we have elsewhere said, the residence of Gains- 
borough, and it is supposed that he himself painted 
these landscapes, which, being on the wall, could 
not casily be removed. They are semi-circular, 
on a diameter of six or seven feet, and when first 
removed, they were so veiled by dust and smoke 
that it was impossible to determine the subjects. 
But now they are in a condition to show both colour 
and detail. They are romantic landscape com- 
positions, and the series, when eutire, illustrated, 
it is supposed, Morning, Noon, A‘ternoon, and 
Evening. 

Facsimite “ Hamet.”—A curious and interest- 
ing application of photography has been recently 
made, to the reproduction in facsimile of the margin 
copy of the firsteditionof Shakspere’s “ Hamlet.” This 
facsimile was liberally ordered, at the expense of the 
late Duke of Devonshire, for multiplication of the 
copy to the extent of forty examples, with a view to 
their circulation among the great libraries of the 
country and those of a few favoured — indivi- 
duals. The text was transferred by P otography to 
stone ; and Mr. Netherclift undertook to translate it 
from the stone to paper. Asa facsimile each copy 
is perfect. E 

A Rare Boox.—The costumes of Hans Weigel, 
of Nuremberg, are not so well known as they should 
+ be to painters, for in costume, as in all else, artists 
are becoming ving weriye | conventional. We have 
seen a copy of this book which has recently become, 
by purchase, the property of the Artists’ Society, in 
Langham Place. It is entitled “Habitus Preci- 
puorum Populorum tam Virorum quam Fominarum 
Singulari Arte depicti,” Nuremberg, 1577, and 
contains no less than 219 woodcuts of the costume 
of that period, comprehending even the personal 
adornments of the American Indians. The wood- 
cutting is generally very clear, avd many of the 
figures are really well drawn. The Royal Academy 
has recently made acquisition of a copy of this work, 
but we believe it is not so as that which we 
particularly describe. At the time of its publication, 
the utility of this work could not be so great as it 
has since become. Thus Hans Weigel’s book becomes 
authority for the dresses of its period. 
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REVIEWS. 


Inpant Jesus (Date et dabitur vobis). En- 
= —_ by X. Siciomaann, from the Picture by 


. Deoer. 
“Tr 18 Fintsuep!” (Consummatum est). Engraved 
by N. Baruetmess, from the Picture by J. 
KeuRen. 


Tur Virow anp Invant Jesus. Engraved by 
X. Sremensanv, from the Picture by Cane 
MULLER. 


Tue CALLING oF THE APosTLEs JAMES AND JOHN. 
Engraved by F. A. PriuGreipes, from the Pic- 
ture by F. Ovansec. 


Published by A. W. Scnctoen, Diisseldorf ; 
Scuvutoen & Scuwan, Paris. 


We have been much amused, though not much edi- 
fied nor convinced, by some remarks in a little work 
sent to us with the engravings enumerated above. 
The book is entitled ** L’ Art Chrétien et [ Ecole 
Allemagne.” \ta author is M. Bathild Bouniol ; but 
although professing to speak only, or principally, of 
the German school of what is called Christian Art, 
it also brings under notice, and at considerable 
length, the French school, and gives a passing 
lance at that of our own. In his concluding pages 
ft Bouniol saye—“ Setting aside the English school 
[of course, as unworthy of regard], there remain 
only two t schools to which Art can at presen‘ 
look: on the one side, the French school, which, in 
a Christian point of view, is too forgetful of early 
traditions, and too intent on hand-work; on the 
other, the school of Germany, which adheres with 
filial sympathy to the old masters, thereby mani- 
festing its origin, but which, voluntarily yielding 
itself to its austere meditations, however anxious for 
the result, sometimes appears to disregard the means 
of attaining it.’ These remarks are prefaced by 
others, in which the writer, in a fit of rhapsodical 
enthusiasm, eulogizes the German school for the 
effort it is making—so thinks M. Bouniol—to entice 
all Christendom—nay, all the world—into the bosom 
of the Church of Rome—“that Church which, 
whether she is triumphing freely and gloriously, or 
wrestling against oppression, assumes a vigorous 
offensive attitude—here, against rationalism and 
hilosophy, there, against Protestantism, whose 
esperate rage, like convulsive agonies, testifies 
that it feels itself more and more broken-hearted. 
See it in England! look at it in Germany! where, 
in both countries, Art is becoming, like Science, 
~~ active and powerful instrument of propagan- 
ism.”’ 


_ Now, we are quite willing that M. Bouniol should 
a as long as he pleases in these fancies and 
speculations; we would only let him know that he 
is altogether mistaken in his application of them to 
this country generally. Protestantism in England 
is not in her death-throes; it requires no Art, 
whether Christian or pagan, to sustain or overthrow 
it. Protestantism respects Christian Art, but only 
as it is catholic and universal, not Romish. We can 
admire a good picture of the Virgin or a saint quite 
as much as does the most faithful son of the Church 
of Rome, but we admire it for its pictorial excel- 
lence, and oftentimes for the pure and holy feeling 
with which the painter may have embued his work ; 
yet the grandest subject of sacred or legendary Art 
that ever appeared upon canvas would fail to win 
over a true disciple of the reformed faith to the 
alluring but unscriptural and demoralising doctrines 
of that church whose head sits supreme over the 
“seven-hill’d city.” It is not our custom to make 
the pages of the Art-Journal the medium of poli- 
tical or polemical observation, and if the ttle 
volume of M. Bouniol had not come into our hands 
with the’ prints, to which it forms a sort of appen- 
dage, we should not have been enticed from our 
usual habit ; but we could not, under the cireum- 
stances, refrain from exposing the misconceptions 
and errors of the writer. We will now return to 
the engravings in question, which certainly do 
honour to the German echool of Christian Art. 
Deger has taken a painter's liberty with the 
Sermon on the Mount, by representing the divine 
speaker as an INFANT, or rather as a hild; he is 
seated on a piece of rock, in the attitude of address- 
ing the multitude; the right hand is uplifted, the 
left slightly stretched forward; the countenance 
calm and expressive, and with a tinge of melancholy, 
that greatly heightens the interest it calls forth. 
~ Pes sons 8 exquisitely engraved, with delicacy 
= rmness ; the colour of the drapery is very finely 


“It us FINISHED !"’ by Kehren, is a iti 
of deep pathos. At the Toot of the coun, Cats torr 
long hair streaming down her back almost to the 
ground, kneels Mary Magdalen, her head resting 








against the feet of the Saviour, as if she would wipe 
off the bloodstains with her tresses, as she once 
before dried his feet in the house of the disciple ; 
her arms encircle the cross, and her face, seen in 
profile, betokens intense sorrow. The picture is in 
shadow,—for there is ‘darkness over the land,’”’— 
except the upper portion of the crucified One, round 
whose head is thrown a halo of light, which irra- 
diates the arms and bust. This arrangement of 
light and shade is most effective by contrast; and 
the treatment of the subject, which is small in the 
engraving, shows the painter as one in the posses- 
sion of the highest qualities of his art. But surely 
the muscles of the left shoulder are not anatomically 
true; such disjointing or —— of the fleshy 
muscles—for they present rather the latter appear- 
———— be correct, especially under the rigidity 
of death. 

Tue VirciIn AND INFrant Jesvs, by Carl Miiller, 
may, a8 a composition, and for beauty of form an 
holy expression, be classed with the best period of 
the Italian schools. Raffaelle, or Co 0, or 
Albano, might have been the painter of this picture— 
so pure and spiritual is the sentiment it embodi 
so gracefully and delicately are the figures queupel 
together. e Virgin, whose head is crowned, and 
surmounted by a wreath of stars, is rising from the 
earth, bearing in her arms, in a standing position, 
the Infant, whose feet rest on her left arm; his 
right arm is stretched forward, and in his left hand 
he holds a globe, on which a cross is fixed. The feet 
of the Virgin appear to rest on a cloud, and the two 
figures are surmounted by clouds irradiated by sun- 
shine. The composition is after the old types of 
this favourite subject of the ancient masters, and it 
scarcely yields in beauty and interest to any. 

Tue CaLLInG oF THE APposTLEs JAM¥S AND 
Joun, by Overbeck, seems to have been engraved 
from a cartoon, or ibly from a design for a 

ainted window, as the subject is surrounded by a 

rder of floral ornament, into which figures are 
introduced. It is engraved in outline, with the 
draperies slightly shadowed in parts, just sufficient 
to separate the principal figures, and to give some 
effect to the print. In composition and treatment 
the work carries us back to the early days of Italian 
Art, the period which Overbeck has laboured so 
diligently to restore in the German schools. It is 
severe in style, but shows a simple grandeur, and a 
characteristic sweetness of expression, which are 
very charming, and very recommendatory to those 
who look for and desire something beyond the ex- 
ternal and obtrusive graces of Art. 

These engravings have all been executed for the 
publisher, Schulgen, of Diisseldorf, who is doing 
much to uphold the interests of German Art in his 
country: the selection of such pictures as he has 
~ war J to be reproduced are evidences of taste and 

iberality. 





Tue Garprxs or Exotanp. By E. Apveno 
Brooke. Published by T. Mactean, London. 


England has been described by foreign travellers as 
one vast garden—not a garden of flowers only, or of 
vineyards and olive-trees, but a garden in which 
pastures are the grass-plats, fields of golden corn 
the flower-borders, thick umbrageous woods the 
shrubberies, broad rivers the streams that water it, 
stately halls and village churches the temples that 
adorn it. If, however, the traveller will turn aside 
from the high-road along which he journeys, he will 
then find that amidst the expansive garden through 
which he has passed there are others of smaller 
dimensions, and of such picturesque beauty, that, on 
surveying them, he may well ask himself whether he 
is not gazing on some vision of fairy-land, or the 
haunts of the nymphs we read of in mythological 
story. The “ gardens of England” are everywhere ; 
vastand magnificent, with sparkling streams or broad 
lake, with temples and statues, in glades and risin 
plats, with extensive parterres, filled with al 
manner of blossoms beautiful to the eye and fra- 
grant to the scent, they surround the dwellings of 
the wealthy noble and commoner: trim and neat, well 
stocked with fruit and flowers, often of rare quality,— 
the latter reared in the small and pretty conservatory 
that stands at the side of the house,—is the garden 
of the thriving merchant and tradesman, in which 
he luxuriates when he returns from the counting- 
house or shop to his suburban “‘villa;”’ sweet with 
the odour of the June rose, the honeysuckle, and 
clematis, gay with pansies and hollyhocks, with 
wall-flowers and purple columbine, and half a 
dozen more of the common floral tribes, backed b 
rows of green peas and cabbages, and dotted with 
patches of onions and spinach, is the garden of the 
ultural labourer, and of the artizan who resides 
where he has the benefit of a few yards of ground 
to cultivate: these are the “ gardens of England” 
that meet the eye of those who journey through our 





fertile, lovely, and glorious country. 





$$ 


It is, however, from those first referred 
Mr. Brooke has gathered materials for his aaa 
beautifully-illustrated volume. The idea is 
as it is novel, and it has been y. carefully and 
artistically carried out, though it is by no means an 
easy task té construct a Pleasing picture from the 
somewhat formal appearance whick a garden, how- 
ever tastefully laid out and embellished, assumes 
Mr. Brooke shows us first “‘The Lake in "Trentham 
Hall Garden” by moonlight; next, “ The Terrace” 
and ‘‘The Parterre”’ attached to the same aristo- 
cratic residence; and right worthy of its noble 
owners are these beautiful portions of their domains, 
“The Great Fountain,” and the “ Rirer-Horse 
Fountain,” in Enville Gardens, the seat of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, seem to trans- 
port us to a region of Eastern fable. The view of 
the ‘Upper and Lower Terraces at Bowood,” with 
its long lines of balustrades, its gigantic vases filled 
with flowers, and its numerous beds of rainbow- 
coloured hues, is a dazzling picture to look at. 
The * Colonnade, Alton Gardens,” vies in beauty 
with the famed classic gardens of Italy. The 
‘* Vista,”’ in the gardens of Lord Hatherton’s seat 
at Teddesley, —— a scene which no other 
country could offer. A “ Bird’s-eye View of Mon 
Piaisir, in the Gardens of Elvaston Castle,” the 
mansion of Lord Harrington, is remarkably curious, 
Other’ gardens which the artist offers to notice are 
those of “Shrublands Hall,” ‘ Woburn Abbey,” 
“Eaton Hall,” ‘“ Holkham,” ‘Castle Howard,” 
‘* Wilton House,” ‘‘ Harewood House,” &c. &c. 

The volume, which is of folio size, contains about 
twenty-six large coloured plates, and sixteen vig- 
nette views in lithography, not coloured, of 
residences to which the “ gardens” are attached. 
The letterpress, which is carefully written, describes 
the gardens, and also includes a history of the various 
mansions. 





Favourite Encuisn Poems or tae Two Last 
Centuries. Illustrated with upwards of Two 
Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Drawings 
by the most Eminent Artists. Published by 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., London. 

The summer roses are still blooming here and there 

in our suburban garden, and the row of clipped lime- 

trees, which, in the dog-days, shelters our flower- 
borders from the heat of the noontide sun, has 
searcely begun to put on its golden tints, and me 
we are reminded, by the appearance of this richly- 
bound volume, of the near approach of Christmas- 
time and another year, when such books are pre- 
sented and accepted with mutual expressions of 
kind feelings from the giver and receiver. Out of 
doors the sunshine and the blossoms seem loth to 
leave us; at our desk we find the wintry months 
advancing with rapid feet—not, however, as Shak- 
spere says, ‘‘ to push us from our stools,” but to fix 
us more firmly thereon, that so we may be pre 
to open the next year’s campaign with renewed 
exertions. 

This volume, the pioneer, it may be supposed, of 

a large force in its rear, is not unworthy to take its 

place at the head of the advancing troop; there are 

few of its followers, we apprehend, that will excel 
it in any of those qualities of careful ting and 
elegant illustrations which this class o publications 
has reached. On glancing over its pages, however, 
we thought we recognised among the engravings 
some familiar faces, and such, on referring to 

short preface, ap to be the fact. Several of the 
poems introduced have already # as se 

works ; for example—Bloomfield’s * Farmer's UP 

Campbell’s “‘ Pleasures of Hope, Keat’s eae 

St. Agnes,”’ Goldsmith’s “ Deserted V ‘ 

Milton’s “ L’Allegro;”’ the two last illustrated by 

the “ Etching Club,” who have given permission to 

the publishers to reproduce their designs. We seem 
also to recollect seeing, in times past, ithe illustra- 

tions to Byron’s “ Battle of Waterloo, Cole . 

“ Ancient Mariner,” and Tennyson's ‘ Charge 

the Light Brigade.” But these republications by 

no means render the book less acceptable; on © 
contrary, it is something to have such brig or 

torial stars gathered into a cluster, and 4 

their aggregated effulgence before us at once. ants 

other poems included in the book are Dry ‘, 

* Alexander's Feast,” Pope's “3 essiah,” Thomson 

“ Hymn to the Seasons, Coppers “3 = to Even- 

ing,” Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,” Cowper's “Joan Gilpin, 

Sate “ Cottar’s Setarda Night,” Dibdin’s Poor 

Jack,” Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore, ate 

ley’s “ Skylark,” Walter Scott's “ Christmas- ot 

Mrs. Hemans’s ‘“‘ Homes of England, ; wag 

‘* Battle of Blenheim,” Moore’s “ Evenin has ¥ 

Wordsworth’s “ Michael,” and Rogers 8 x poe 

Cot,’’—all selections from the writings - 

of England’s sweetest and most admired Pes . 

We cordially wish this avant courier 0 gift-books 
for the approaching festive season all the success 
its merits rve. 
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5, JERMYN STREET; REGENT STREET. 


cgaas STOVE-GRATE MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 








HEALTH, WARMTH, OOMFORT AND ECONOMY, 


ARE COMBINED IN 
PIERCE’S ORIGINAL FIRE-LUMP, RADIATING AND VENTI- 


LATING FRESH AIR, REGISTER GRATES, 
(Established eet ae ee oe om ae 


These Fire-lump Grates, specially constructed powerful warm 

with a very ry erate conte of fel oe for giving atel the most Eiegunt Declons ~1 

DRAWING And DINTNO-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, BEDROOMS, &c. 
A Large Assortment, with Fenders and Fire-Irons, en suite, on View. 


PIERCE'S FIRE-LUMP P GOTTAGER'S GRATES, 


wiisidl andi Goa dike cae ees require but convenient 
lo ran got eee ga - 

Prices from 11s, 6d, to 258., in various sizes, from 14 inches to 32 inches wide. 
These Cheap and Economical Grates answer admirably for all secondary Bedrooms, Offices, &c. 


PIERCE'S PRIZE-MEDAL FIRE-LUMP GRATES, 


FOR WARMING TWO ROOMS FROM ONE FIRE, SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR pean ms of 




















has 
Made in boo vines, 30 | 


PIERCE solicits attention to his Improved Method of Warming Churches, Mansions, Galleries, Staircases, Entrance Halle, dc., by Hot Water, from One Small Boiler 
and Furnace fixed in the Basement, whereby Warmth, combined with Ventilation, safety from all danger of tie, and the gresl dousiort obtained by ite tte, have fully 
established its reputation. 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, and DRYING-ROOMS, fitted with every improvement in the most economical manner. WARM BATHS on the Bedroom floors 
supplied at all times from the Boiler of the Servants’ Halil or ‘Butler’ s-room Grate, and are thus ready for use at a minute's notice. 

cx These Newly Invented Stove-Grates have received the eee notices of the entire Public Press, which, with numerous Testimonials from 
having them in use, and an Illustrated P with detailed particulars of their Efficiency, Economy, and Healthfulness, will be forwarded on application, a pea 
information afforded by PIERCE, No. 5, JERMYN STREET, REGENT STREET. 


F. EDWARDS, SON, & CO,, 


GENERAL STOVE AND KITCHEN-RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 
42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


EDWARDS SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHEN RANGE, 


From 3 feet 6 inches to 12 feet in width, 


(The only Range for which a First-class Modal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855.), 
MORE PERFECT AND COMPLETE THAN ANY OTHER. 
‘A Certain Cure for » Smoky Chimney, and ensures a Saving of Forty per Cent. in Fuel. 


DR. ARNOTT'S SMOKE-CONSUMING FIRE GRATE, 


NOW MADE FROM 20s. EACH. 
This Grate is ,ncw within the reach of all classes, and is recommended fur the following a lvantages :— 
1, Te sunaren 0 savtig of 30 02 © pes eon ia PM. 


2. It is a cure for Chimney. 
3. Tt cae sa room much more effectually than an ordinary Grate, 


4. Chimney Sweeping is almost entirely avoided. 


EDWARDS’ IMPROVED GRATES 


WITH PORCELAIN SIDES. 
" These beautiful Grates are to’be had suitable for Bedroom, I brariag, Disiag-eeomns, Deewing-soemy Sse 


STOVES FOR AND STAIRCASES, SCHOOLROOMS, &, 


OF THE MOST IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION. 
By these Stoves » constant temperature is maintained, and a chief cause of colds and diseases thus obviated. Such Stoves may be had with or without an open 
oe snd atl burn uight and day if wished. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED, PER POST, FREE. 


portion of 
COOKING. 
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““CHAMBERLATI'S’ ROYAL, PORCELAIN WORKS | 


WORCESTER. Se ety 
rye ay , ‘asTAbLISHED iG. pramahye gy” aks hs cat 


>a: “KERR ‘AND CO., PROPRIETORS, — 
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“ MANUPACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND ‘HE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 














Mesers, W: H! KERR and Co: bég to infotm thi Nobility, Gentry, &c,; and Sirentpetyi visiting this "Country, that thee 
sod Bhow-Rooms ste open for inspection daily, front 9 axn./to 6 p.m. Cards of Admission to be had on application at the 


Depot in Ireland—JAMES KERR & SON, 114 and 115, Capel Street, Dublin: 
Depot in America—W. J. KERR, China Hall, Philadelphia and New York. 








JAMES 6. VIBTUB, PRINTER, CITT 20AD, Lompon. 
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